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SPECIALS DESCEND IN 
BODY ON WHITE PLAINS 


Co-(perative Inspection of City’s Mer- 
cantile District, Schools and 
Hospitals 








BUSINESS MEN CO-OPERATE 





Fine Work By Members of Suburban 
Field Club’s Conservation and Fire 
Prevention Committee 





Members of the Conservation and 
Fire Prevention Association undertook 
and carried out a most important and 
far-reaching mission of service to the 
public in a recent visit to White Plains, 
N. Y., during which an inspection was 
made of the city’s mercantile district, of 
the schools and hospitals. One of these 
hospitals was found to be something of 
a “firetrap.” The following summary 


of the results accomplished is taken 
from the report of M. S. Reeves, presi- 
dent of the association, to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

On a still more recent date, Tuesday 
of last week, Mr. Reeves led a similar 
expedition to Amityville, N. Y., where 
a delegation of a dozen members ren- 
dered service of a like nature to that 
given at White Plains. . 

The following company representa- 
tives participated in the work at White 
Plains: W. F. P. Britten, Commercial 
Union; W. BE. Ryan, Royal; C. W. Burn- 
ham, Sterling; F. W. Calhoun, Norwich 
Union; B. C. Chittenden, U. S. Fire; 
Paul J. Clarke, Great American; A. M: 
Harned, National Union; R. E. Harper, 
Atlas; C, F. Heney, Queen; J. F. Jervis, 
London & Laneashire; H. C. Knowles, 
Firemen’s, Newark; Pomeroy Lee, 
Hartford; BE. A. Merkd, N. B. & M.; 
C. A. Moore, Glens Falls; Wm. A. Page, 
Phoenix, London; L. C. Post, National; 
M. 8S. Reeves, Pennsylvania; E. C. Ryan, 
Hanover; J. V. N. Simonson, Home; 
F. N. Smith, American, Newark; S. T. 
Skirrow, Great American; Reinhold 
Toepfer, Home; J. A. Wallberg, Auto- 
mobile; Scott Winans, American Eagle; 
R. M. Young, N. Y. Underwriters. 

The report opens with a tribute to 
the ‘magnificent spirit of co-operation 
and deep interest manifested not only 
by the delegation but by the citizens of 
White Plains.” Ivan P. Flood, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, was 
untiring in his efforts, which resulted in 
hearty co-operation being extended by 
the city administration, business organi- 
om women’s clubs and other civic 

jes. 


Valuable results also resulted from 
(Continued on page 16) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States in 1804 


“PHCENIX: 


ASSURANCE COMPANY L™© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 


and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 
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The General Offices of “the 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd., of London 


and associated companies are now located at 
114 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(Telephone Chelsea 8670) 


k City, Brooklyn, L. I. City, Automobile, Suburban, Brokerage 
a Soutes be Supply Departments will remain at 55 John Street 













































































NOTICE 





The Eastern Underwriter 
has removed to 
86 FULTON STREET 


Telephone Number 2076 Beekman 








NOT HAPPY AT U. S. 
COMMERCE MEETING 


Large Delegation of Agents and Man- 
agers Who Found Little to 
Interest Them 








TAXATION TALK ON SECOND DAY 





Future of Insurance Division of Cham- 
ber of Commerce Subject of Dis- 
cussion; Changes Needed 





The representation of life insurance 
men at the second annual meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in Atlantic City last week was 
unusually large, but with the exception 
of the address on taxation by Henry 
Moir, vice-president and actuary of the 
Home Life, with some discussion of the 
paper, they found it uneventful. The 
life delegation consisted of managers 
and agents for the most part, who 
twirled their thumbs as they sat 
through hours of speeches on the first 
day, trying their best to appear inter- 
ested in such subjects as marine insur- 
ance, mutual casualty and fire insur- 
ance, multiple lines, etc., papers which 
had their appeal to the fire and casu- 
alty fraternity. 

Did Not Call on Woods for Address 

Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
came to the meeting with a number of 
charts which compared in telling fash- 
ion the savings bank deposits of the 
nation, the national wealth of many 
countries and the amount of life insur- 
ance outstanding. The charts present- 
ed a graphic visualization of the mag- 
nitude of life insurance, but were not 
presented, as Mr. Woods was not called 
upon to talk. This was explained by 
a man familiar with the workings of 
the program committee, who said: 

“The understanding was that Mr. 
Woods should talk, if it were necessary 
to call upon him to strengthen the 
meeting, if an emergency arose. He 
came with that understanding.” 

Mr. Woods left the night of the first 
day of the convention;-and many of 
the other life insurance men left at 
the same time. With the exception of 
Mr. Moir, no officials of Eastern com- 
panies were in attendance at the first 
day’s session. There are two represen- 
tatives for life insurance on one of the 
big committees, but, so far, one of 
them, M. J. Cleary, vice-president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, has not 
attended an annual convention. 

Just what will be the future of the 
insurance division of the United States 
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Chamber of Commerce, is a s‘hiect of 
considerable sréculation, ard it is dis- 
cussed at considerable length in the fire 
insurance section of this paper. where 
some who attended the convention in 
Atlantic City last week sive their cpin- 
ion about it. There will also be found 
there some frank comment upon the 
meeting, as well as a complete list of 
those who attended the first day’s ses- 
sions. 

The two directors of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, who 
represent insurance, are James S&S. 
Kemper, representing a mutual fire 
insurance company; and Charles H. 
Remington, of the Aetna Life. Mr. 
Kemper is chairman, and this is his 
second election. The fact that a rep- 
resentative of a non-agency insurance 
company has twice been elected chair- 
man to represent the great business 
of insurance has antagonized the stock 
company men who furnish most sup- 
port to the Chamber. The choice of 
Mr. Remington.is ideal, inasmuch as 
his companies write life, fire, casualty, 
automobile and marine insurance. 

Discussion on Taxation 

The discussion at Atlantic City of 

most interest to life insurance men 
was relative to taxation. A paper on 
the subject by Herman L. Ekern, Chi- 
cago lawyer, is printed in part else- 
where. The principal paper delivered 
at the meeting on this subject—by 
Henry Moir. of the Home Life—was 
printed by The Eastern Underwriter 
last week. Franklin W. Ganse, of the 
Columbian National, Boston, participat- 
ed in the discussion, and he said in 
part: 
-'“We ought not to spend too much 
of our time discussing what we con- 
sider unjust taxation on various forms 
‘of insurance. We are entitled to strong 
opinions on this subject but that is not 
the question before us today; rather 
we are here as one group of American 
business men to discuss the question 
put before us. 

“T understand that to be that assum- 
ing the Excess Profits taxes are to go, 
which of the three suggested alterna- 
tives do we favor to raise the necessary 


funds. 1. Increase of Income Tax. 2. 
A general sales tax. 3. Additional bond 
issues.” 


Favors a General Sales Tax 


Mr. Ganse then stated his own opin- 
ion in favor of a general sales tax, ad- 
mitting that its wisdom or folly would 
depend principally upon the way that 
the details were worked out. He said 
he would, vote in favor of such a tax 
because he would trust the National 
Chamber of Commerce to work out the 
details of their recommendations with 
the utmost care and wisdom. 

Mr. Ganse resented the suggestion 
that a sales tax would make the aver- 
age American merchant a “Chinese tax 
collector” and claimed on the contrary 
that such a tax would be easy to col- 
lect and would distribute a large burden 
of taxation in as nearly as possible an 
automatic and painless a manner. He 
claimed that method, ease and prompt- 
ness in collecting a tax were most im- 
portant to the great rank and file of 
taxpayers and that the sales tax had 
great merits in these respects. 

Views of J. M. Blake, of Massachu- 
setts Mutual: James M. Blake, manager 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, asked by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter for a statement regarding the 
convention, said: 

“Two matters of taxation, affecting 
all lines of business, which might have 
been considered in the discussions be- 
fore the insurance division of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
were the government’s decisions mak- 
ing the proceeds of life insurance pol- 
icies, payable to corporations, subject 
to tax as income; and making the pro- 
ceeds of all life insurance policies above 
$40,000, taken out by the decedent upon 
his own life, subject to tax under the 
Federal Estate Tax Law. 


“The first.item is clearly an indem- 


nity payable for a loss, and not income 
to the corporation. 

“The second item, requires the indi- 
vidual to pay a tax upon the only prac- 
tical method of providing the funds to 
pay his Federal Estate Tax, and pre- 
vent the sacrifice of the assets of his 
estate, and the probable disruption of 
his will. ° 

“Both of these questions, if brought 
to the attention of the Chamber in ad- 
vance of the session would, no doubt, 
have received attention which might 
have resulted in salutory recommenda- 
tions to Congress. 

“I am not a member of the Chamber, 
being present merely as a guest. I be- 
lieve the life insurance men in the 
Chamber could tactfully bring about 
discussions of subjects, especially re- 
ferring to their business, that are of 
wide general interest to all business 
men.” 





LARGE MICHIGAN GROUP 

A group life insurance policy of con- 
siderable size was placed May ist by 
the Pontiac Employees Mutual Benefit 
Association. Under the conditions of 
this policy, all the employes of 20 of 
the largest and most important business 
organizations in Pontiac, Michigan, em- 
ploying at the present time a total of 
3,000 men and women, and under nor- 
mal conditions 6,000, which number it 
is estimated will be reached within 60 
days, are insured with the Detroit Life 
Insurance Company. The policies are 
for $500 each, the total policy being 
$1,500,000. 

The deal was concluded by Mr. S. 8. 
Skelton, manager and secretary of the 
association following a year’s investiga- 
tion of group insurance of various types. 





An attempt to obtain a pardon for 
Kellogg Birdseye, mixed up in a Pitts- 
burgh Life & Trust fiasco, was turned 
down by the Pennsylvania Board of 
Pardons. 


Tunmore Writes Book 
On Art of Selling 


ADAPTED TO INSURANCE MEN 





Brooklyn Manager of Provident Life & 
Trust Gets Larger Quarters at 
184 Montague Street 





John S. Tunmore, Brooklyn general 
agent for the Provident Life & Trust 
of Philadelphia at 184 Montague Street, 
and who also has an office at 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is the author of 
“The Art of Selling,” a practical hand- 
book covering the general field of sales- 
manship, but which concludes with a 
special word for insurance men. It is 
being published by the Spectator Com- 
pany and printed by Doubleday, Page & 
Co. and will be on the market in the 
near future, retailing at $1.50. 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, endorses the book a. being 
“sound, and practical.” Graham C. 
Wells, Provident Life & Trust, declares 
it will be of wonderful help to new men 
and of almost equal value to men of 
ripe experience. r 

Mr. Tunmore and his Brooklyn staff 
are removing into larger quarters on 
the eighth floor of the building at 184 
Montague Street, this being necessitat- 
ed by the expansion of business. The 
Brooklyn general agency won the con- 
test in which the Philadelphia, New 
York and New Jersey agencies also 
participated, and has been awarded the 
silver cup. The contest was for a per- 
iod of nine weeks, and the Brooklyn 
production was 172 2-10ths per cent of 
the home office quota. Of this entire 
quota 48 per cent was sent in during 
the last week. Charles Selig led in the 














THREE RULES: 




















Rebate Rule. 


agency force of 








The Northwestern Mutual Life Inaurance 
} Company was the pioneer in establishing 
; rules to protect itself and its agents 
against evils which demoralized the business. 


For twenty-seven years it has enforced a stringent Anti- 


For twenty-three years it has observed a No-Brokerage Rule 
which prohibits the acceptance of business from, or the pay- 
ment of commissions to, other than an agent of the company. 
Exception only is made in the case of legitimate surplus 
business and then only from a licensed agent of another 
company upon an anti-rebate agreement from him. 

For more than twenty-eight years it has adhered to its 
present Civil Service Rule which provides that all appoint- 
ments to general agencies shall be made from those already 
connected with the company and otherwise qualified. 

To the literal enforcement of these rules is attributed, in 
large part, the success, high character and the loyalty of the 


SERN MUTUAL 


MILWAUKER 





Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance!Co. 
of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


office production. 

















Some Falling Off In 
Group Insurance 


BUSINESS SLACK TEMPORARY 








How Volume of Some Hartford Com. 
panies Compares to Early Period 
of Last Year 





Business depression is showing itself 
in the reports of Home Offices. From 
Hartford comes word that there hag 
been a considerable decrease in group 
insurance—50 per cent less volume, one 
company reports. All companies are 
having unusual calls for policy loang 
and terminations are not favorable 
either. 

Vice-President Cornwell, of the Phoe. 
nix Mutual, said his company’s new in. 
surance for the three months was about 
20 per cent less than last year, but was 
equal to the monthly average of 1920, 
He said straight life insurance began 


* falling off about September Jast year, 


but that the Phoenix expected to write 
as much new insurance as it did last 
year. Cancellations were about 40 per 
cent greater than last year, he-said, and 
a reason for which was the over. 
insuring of some persons during the 
last few prosperous years. The chief 
economic strain was in the cotton and 
wheat belts, he said, where credits are 
“frozen” and where the crops have not 
been taken to markets and turned into 
cash as promptly as in other years. 

James L. Howard, secretary of the 
Travelers, said that the figures were 
not compiled for less than a full vear 
period but that it was clear that 1921 
would not equal 1920 in the amount of 
insurance written. “Last year was a 
very unusual one and it would not be 
strange to find that we will fall short 
of last year’s record,” he said. Mr. 
Howard explained the fact of increased 
loans on insurance policies as being due 
to higher money rates elsewhere. He 
said the 5% per cent interest rate on 
Travelers policy loans was proving at- 
tractive in the present rate situation, 
and, therefore, many policyholders were 
borrowing money on their insurance 
policies rather than on other security. 
“We have noticed at other times that 
as soon as money rates go up the 
amount of our policy loans also goes 
up,” he said. 

In straight life insurance the Aetna 
Life has written about 80 per cent of 
the amount put on the books during the 
corresponding three months in 1920 and 
the decrease in group life department 
has been about 50 per cent, according 
to a statement made by Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, Jr., assistant treasurer of the 
company. He said cancellations and 
loans had increased considerably. 

The Connecticut General reports a 
decrease in new group insurance of 50 
per cent for the three months, but the 
straight life insurance runs_ almost 
eaual to that of the corresponding peri- 
od of last year. 





MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY 


In commemoration of the tenth an 
niversary of his becoming president of 
the Equitable Life Judge Day is the 


guest of honor of. the General 4 cents’ 
Association of the Equitaole at their 
seventeenth annual meeting in A‘lance 
City today. This association is col 
posed of all the general agents ©! the 
company. Each delegate pays his own 


expenses to Atlantic City. The presi 


dent, Alexander M. Shields. comes from 
San Francisco and Frank M. Levy 
treasurer, from New Orleans. Freder- 


ick W. Fuller, Springfield, Mass.. is 
secretary and. Charles E. Townsend, 
Boston, is chairman of the executive 
committee. 





Russell L. Law, of Wheeling, W. Va 
led in March for the Law & Roberts 
general agency of the Northwesterm 
Mutual Life, his written business being 
$769,200. 
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ys. Birdseye, Hartford, 
Dies of Apoplexy 


sTATE AGENT MUTUAL BENEFIT 





Entered Insurance Business as Broker; 
Was Formerly Member of Con- 
necticut Legislature 





Arthur J. Birdseye, state agent for 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, of Newark, N. J., died at his 
home in Farmington of apoplexy last 
week. He attended the ceremonial ses- 
sion of Sphinx temple, Nobles of the 
Mvstic Shrine. in Waterbury, and while 
driving home in his automobile, becaniv 
il). He remained at home Wednesday 
and Thursday, and was about the house 
and outdoors. When he retired Thurs- 
day night he was apparently nv worse. 
During the night he was seized with 
apoplexy and did not regain conscious- 


ness. 

Mr. Birdseye was one of the best 
known men in the insurance city and 
in Connecticut. Interest in many fields 
of endeavor and energetic in his man- 
ner and work he achieved results in 
many ways. 

He became a broker in New York in 
1891. Two vears later he entered the life 
insurance field by taking an agency of 
the Nederland, working in Rochester, 
N. Y. In 1896 he began his connec- 
tion with the Mutual Benefit. He spent 
a year at the Home Office in a study 
of the methods and policies of the com- 
pany, with particular attention to field 
work. He was made superintendent 
of the Ohio agencies of the company 
in 1897, and was in the west three 
vears. He was appointed state agent 
for Connecticut in 1900, and with head- 
quarters in Hartford, and had made an 
enviable record as an efficient life in- 
surance manager and insurance expert. 

His lecture, “Fundamentals of Life 
Insurance.” has been delivered at many 
New England colleges and other edu- 
cational institutions, a complimen: re- 
served for the highest insurance ex- 
ecutives. Mr. Birdseye was a former 
president of the Connecticut Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association. and a member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters’ Association 
for six years. Mr. Birdseve was first 
Democratic representative from Farm- 
ington in four years. His best known 
lerislative work was the passag2 of the 
art widely known as “Birdseye’s Money 
Skark Bill.” 





PSYCHOLOGY PROVES MAGNET 





Interest Well Sustained in Class Inaug- 
urated by Manager T. R. Fell, of 
Massachusetts Mutual 





Interest manifested at the opening of 
the psychology class inaugurated a few 
weeks ago by T. R. Fell, New York City 
Manager of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, is being well sustained. The class 
meets three times a week, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, at 1 o’clock at 
71 Broadway. Of the forty or so ag- 
ents, representing a number of compa- 
nies, who were present at the first ses- 
sion, practically all are still faithful, 
or rather eager, in attendance. 

The class is being conducted by Al- 
bert T. Poffenberger, professor in ap- 
plied psychology at Columbia univer- 
sity, and the lessons being studied con- 
stitute the course in insurance psy- 
chology which is being followed at the 
Carnegie Institute. The sessions often 
take on the form of a round table dis- 
cession as the professor puts many of 
the questions up to the floor, with re- 
“¥ that are interesting and stimulat- 





GODFREY B. MOORE MOVES 
pavitrey B. Moore, insurance broker. 
a moved his office uptown to No. 342 
se ison Avenue. Mr. Moore formerly 

Bpined his office at 19 Liberty 

















The Prudential 


Insurance Company 


of America 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 

















American of Iowa 
Merged With Northern 


SEVENTY MILLIONS IN FORCE 





C. L. Ayres, of Detroit, Buys 2,069 of 
2,500 Outstanding Shares of Des 
Moines Company 





Clarence L. Ayres, president of the 
Northern Assurance Company of De 
troit, has purchased a controlling inter- 
est in the capital stock of the American 
Life Insurance Company of Des Moines. 
A large purchase payment has been 
made. The purchase represents 2,069 
of the 2,500 outstanding shares of the 
capital stock of that company and the 
agreement embodies buying the re 
maining 431 shares at the same price 
per share as is being paid for the 2,069 
shares. Most of the shares now being 
purchased are owned by the board of 
directors and the transaction will likely 
be completed and the stock transferred 
between the first and tenth of May. 

It is proposed to consolidate the 
Northern Assurance Company and the 
American Life Insurance Company and 
the two enterprises put together, as of 
June 30 of this year, will show assets 
of about $6,250,000 and a premium in- 
come of over $2,250,000; a total income 
of $2,750,000; insurance in force of 
something over $70,000,000 and a field 
underwriting plan producing annually 
between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000. 

The American Life of Des Moines 
was incorporated under the stipulated 
premium plan in 1899. In the summer 
of 1900 it was re-incorporated as a stock 
legal reserve company. It has been 
writing regular forms of policies and 
the insurance on women has been con- 
sidered on the same basis as men ex- 
cept term insurance. The president is 
H. J. Kliemme, the secretary and ag- 
ency manager is J. C. Griffith. 





ABANDONS STOCK GIFT PLAN 

The Mountain States Life of Denver, 
organized recently by former Insurance 
Commissioners Fairchild of Colorado 
and Forsyth of Wyoming, which has 
been having serious trouble in the 
states where it is operating on account 
of its plan of selling stock with insur- 
ance—a plan recently condemned by 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters—has 
abandoned that plan. In letters to the 
commissioners of the various states and 
to its agents, it announcer that here- 
after no sales of stock by agents will 
be allowed and that stock will be sold 
only by the fiscal agent of the company 
at Denver. 

The company states in making the 
announcement that it is not conceding 
that there is anything wrong with the 
plan it has followed nor waiving its 
rights to sell stock in that way, but is 
making the change merely as a matter 
of expediency. 





JOHN D. KURTZ DEAD 

John D. Kurtz, treasurer of the Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company since 
its organization in 1907, died suddenly 
last Friday afternoon in the office of 
the Company. He was a man of scrupu- 
lous integrity, unflinching courage, and 
unswerving loyalty to the highest prin- 
ciples. 





Cc. J. EDWARDS’ FIGURES 

Cc. J. Edwards, general agent for the 
Equitable at 204 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, did more business last April 
than in April of last year, the 1921 fig- 
ure being $1,413,000 as against $1,341,- 
000 in 1920. During the month 115 ag- 
ents insured 340 lives, Dr. Henry 
White Callahan leading with $200,000 
in paid-for business. For the first four 
months of 1921 the general agency has 
written $5,310,000, which is exactly 
$200,000 less than for the first four 
months of last year. The April spurt 
has convinced Mr. Edwards and his 
associates that this will be the banner 
year. 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 
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“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 



















Banks and Business 
Men to O. K. Agents 


CARROLL ORGANIZATION PLAN 








Three Years’ Experience and $300,000 
Volume for Members of “Certified 
Life Insurance Agents” 





With close to one hundred full time 
insurance men of standing having ex- 
pressed their willingness to join its 
ranks, steps are being taken to com- 
plete the organization of the “Certified 
Life Insurance Agents’ Association,” 
which is the name suggested for the 
new body projected by HE. M. Carroll, 
501 Fifth Avenue. Hearty assurances 
of support as well as applications for 
membership are being received by the 
committee on organization, which is 
composed of Mr. Carroll, chairman; 
August Rosenberg, D. P. Calder, Charles 
Sachs and B. B. Barr. 

At the first luncheon meeting set for 
late in the present week groups of 
prospective members were expected 
from the different companies, to be rep- 
resented on a basis of one for each five. 
From those present it was expected the 
nucleus for a board of managers would 
be developed. Headquarters. for the 
present will be at 501 Fifth Avenue, but 
later on the association probably will 
be established in its own office with 
some one on hand to attend to details. 


Tentative Rules 


While ali rules, including those estab- 
lishing eligibility for membership, will 
be framed and endorsed by the officers 
and members of the association, the 
following tentative rules suggested by 
Mr. Carroll in an address in which he 
first outlined the need for the organiza- 
tion probably will be fairly closely ad- 
hered to. The address was made at a 
dinner of the New York City Agency 
Association of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, of which company Mr. Carroll him- 
self is an agent. These rules were: . 

To. become eligible as a member of 
the Certified Life Insurance Agents’ 
Association a man should have the en- 
dorsement of the president of a bank, 
such bank to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system. ; 

He should have the endorsement of 


the heads of at ledst three reputable 
business enterprises. 

He should have had at least three 
years’ experience as a life insurance 
agent and during these three years he 
should have paid for an average of not 
less than $300,000 per annum (or other 
sum to be agreed upon). 

After two years from the date of the 
organization of this association, ¢ertain 
educational tests should be required, 
which for the time being may be waived, 
practical experience for the moment 
being deemed sufficient if the above 
requirements are fulfilled. 

No officer, clerk, managing agent or 
general agent of any company should 
be eligible for membership. 

No person not devoting his entire 
time to soliciting life insurance should 
be eligible. 

No person not willing to sign an oath 
not to offer a rebate or inducement, 
direct or indirect, should be eligible for 
membership. 

No person not willing to sign an oath 
against the practice of twisting should 
be eligible. 

Carroll Discusses Project 

“A review of conditions as they pre- 
sent themselves at the present time, 
and as they have presented themselves 
during the past thirteen years, is neces- 
sary for a complete understanding of 
the subject,” said Mr. Carroll in pre- 
senting his project. “The statements 
made are not intended as a criticism of 
existing methods. They are made with 
the hope that they may be constructive 
and that they may bring about a higher 
code of ethics and egtablish the life 
insurance agent on the high plane to 
which he has every right to aspire. 

“The life insurance agents’ position 


to the insured should be that of a. 


confidential adviser and in this position 
he should rank on an equal footing 
with the certified public accountant, the 
certified public stenographer and other 
men who enjoy the confidence and re- 
spect of the business world and act in 
a confidential capacity toward our 
great business interests. Within the 
last thirty years, the certified public 
accountant has been established as a 
national institution. The financial af- 


fairs of all great corporations are certi- 
fied to by this honorable body of men, 
the certification of accounts by mem- 
bers -in good standing are accepted 
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without question by the courts and by 
bankers and are practically always de- 
manded by stockholders in corpora- 
tions. 

. “The financial affairs of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, for instance, are invariably certi- 
fied to once a year by members of this 
very reputable and representative body. 
Of late the certified public accountants 
have been used to an enormous extent 
in making up income tax reports to the 
Government. They have made a study 
of this particular business and their 
rulings are seldom questioned, even by 
the Government itself. 


“In the case of the certified public 
stenographers, this association was 
formed perhaps fifteen years ago and 
has gradually grown in the respect of 
the community until it is almost always 
demanded that certified public sten- 
ographers should take the minutes in 
all legal actions. 

“In both instances, the members of 
these associations realize the responsi- 
bility they owe to their associations 
and the dignity which membership in a 
recognized body lends to their work 
and the consequence is that the ethics 
of their respective callings are rigidly 
adhered to. Their services are now de- 
manded in all matters of moment in 
their particular lines and the unattached 
accountant or stenographer is justly re- 
garded with suspicion and with a lack 
of confidence which in many cases is 
well merited. é 

The Waste in Turn-over 


“A review of the relations of the life 
insurance agents with the companies 
and with the general agencies is neces- 
sary for a clear understanding of what 
it is desired to accomplish. When we 
consider the enormous number of certi- 
ficates which are issued each year by 
our insurance bureau to men who per- 
haps write one or two cases and then 
drop out of the business, we see the 
harm that is done by ill-equipped and 
mentally unprepared salesmen. 

“At the 1917 World’s Salesmen Con- 
gress, an insurance executive pointed 
out that his company had in the pre- 
vious year appointed 4,277 and dis- 
missed 4,266 agents, representing a net 
gain of 11. A former president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers made an analysis in 1916, showing 
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that 50 per cent of life insurance sales- 
men in all companies resigned or are 
dismissed before the end of one year. 
These facts are sufficient to prove that 
the men who do remain and become re- 
sponsible and successful salesmen 
should in some way be protected from 
the raids and onslaughts of the part- 
time man, the one-case man arid the 
faint hearted ne’er-do-well who is hand- 
ed a rate book by a general agent and 
pushed out into the streets with the 
hope that he may write one or two 
cases from which the general agent 
may collect renewals for many years to 
come. 

“It might be unfair to say that the 
general rule of the companies, either 
themselves or through their managing 
or general agents, is, ‘get the business. 
Get it ethically if you can, but get it’ 
We must admit in fairness to them 
that they may not feel that it is of 
supreme importance to them personally, 
whether the business is rebated or 
whether it is twisted or whether it is 
written by a one-case man or a part: 
time man or whether it is influenced, 
all they have to deal with being the 
fact that a required quota is produced. 
How it is produced does not seem to 
affect seriously their poise, because it 
is a matter with which in the last 
analysis, they are not compelled to 
deal. 

“Theoretically, it would be better for 
them perhaps, if this business were pro- 
duced by representative and reputable 
men in different communities, but the 
practical point is that the required 
amount is produced. After an extended 
study of conditions, the conclusion is 
obvious that no reform will be insti- 
tuted or carried through from the toD. 
Any reform, as to methods and practice, 
must be instituted and carried through 
from the bottom. That is, by the ag- 
ents themselves. It is a question of self 
interest and the agents are the interest: 
ed parties. 

“There is in existence today a body 
known ‘as the Life Underwriters’ Asso 
ciation. This is national in its scope, 
there being a national association which 
is the parent body to all local associ 
tions. This body, however, admits to 
membership practically all men wh0 
write insurance, whether they write fire 
insurance, marine insurance, automo 
bile insurance or any other form, 80 
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jong a8 they also write life insurance 
they are eligible to membership. In 
other words, brokers are admitted. In 
the formation of an association of certi- 
fied life insurance agents, it is proposed 
that the membership should be con- 
fined to men who specialize in life in- 
surance only. 

“\ few words as to the present status 
of the life insurance agent is necessary 
at this point. Irrespective of produc- 
tion, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the companies themselves are depen- 
dent upon the efforts of the agents for 
their very existence, the agents at this 
time have no recognized standing in the 
councils of the companies which they 
represent. I know of but one case 
where a general agent is a trustee of 
his company. A review of the minutes 
of acency associations will show that 
little of a constructive nature offered 
py ‘hese associations is accepted or 
carried through by the companies which 
the agents represent. 

“The very contracts in existence be- 
tween companies and the agents are in 
themselves all written on the ‘heads I 
win, tails you lose’ principle and are all 
in favor of the companies. As a matter 
of fact, through usage the contracts are 
ver) fairly administered and the rights 
of the agents are usually protected and 
respected. However, when it is con- 
sidered that the agent, as a rule, bears 
the entire expense of business produc- 
tion and that the only protection he 
receives is that he is paid a certain 
commission, it is easily discernible 
that the contract in existence could be 
made much more fair and decidedly 
more attractive to high class men. 

“An interview with a deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance brings out the fact 
that the endorsement of the State to 
such an organization, as it is proposed 
to form, is not necessary, nor to my 
mind, is it desirable. The State al- 
ready issues to life insurance agents 
licenses and issues them by the thou- 
sands. Taking the figures already sub- 
mitted by one company, over 4,000 li- 
censes were issued in one year and al- 
most as many cancelled at the end of 
the year. In the nature of things they 
cannot supervise nor endorse the men 
to whom the license is issued. 

“Should we attempt to gain the en- 
dorsement of the State we would at 
once have to throw our doors open to 
everyone in the life insurance business, 
which would add neither dignity, au- 
thority nor protection to the proposed 
association. To make such an associa- 
tion effective, we must keep its man- 
agement in strong, clean, competent 
hands, so that the plan cannot be used 
for the purpose of either general ag- 
ents or companies who would use it 
for a brief period as a selling plan and 
then throw it aside as soon as the 
hovelty of the idea, as an advertising 
medium, had worn off. 


Self Valuation 


“It is a rule of psychology that we are 
valued largely by our own valuation of 
ourselves and it is an astonishing thing 
that this valuation is frequently the 
correct one. The reason for this is 
that most men work at the minimum of 
their efficiency rather than at the maxi- 
mum, and when they find that the world 
will not accept them at their own valua- 
tion, they speed up their mental ma- 
chine until the required standard is 
Teachei and when it is reached and 
held, the world accepts the accom- 


Dlished fact and due recognition is ac- 
corded. 


“There is no question that many of 
our leading agents measure up to the 
highest standards that could be re- 
quired of men of any callings, lawyers, 
doctors, certified accountants or mer- 
chants, personally they are accorded the 
Position they have earned but they are 
Pointed out as exceptional. They are 
Spoken of as experts, specialists, master 
Salesmen. Their bearing reflects the 
ay they place upon themselves and 
Ther noone has accorded to them. 

~~ poise and justified self-confidence 
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commands the respect they deserve. So 
much for the individual. 


“Our problem is to deal collectively 
and not individually. If then it is true 
that the world will accept the indi- 
vidual at his own valuation, is it not 
true that the world will accept the class 
at its valuation, provided the class 
measures up to the standard required 
and by right of merit and achievement 
demands the recognition which is its 
due? Every profession, trade or busi- 
ness, has had to earn its way upward. 
In olden times the doctor was known 
as the leech and was ranked with the 
barber, the lawyer was the pettifogger 
and was merely regarded as a sort of 
higher servant. 

“Today these are the learned profes- 
sions and deserve and command the 
splendid position they hold. The door 
is always open to the doctor, it always 
stands ajar to the lawyer. Is the door 
always open to the life insurance agent? 
No! Why? Because we have not val- 
ued ourselves so highly that others 
accord us a high valuation. Because 
we have not as a class deserved the 
recognition that we crave. And so, the 
fault is with ourselves and not with 
the public. 

“We have not set for ourselves « 
standard recognized among ourselves as 
being a standard worthy of our own re- 
spect and emulation. A standard that 
we must strive to reach and to hold. 
We have not demanded of our fellow 
workers that they have a standard 
equal to our own. There are among us 
men successful and respected to whom 
the world accords the cheerful smile, 
the ready word, the warm welcome, the 
open door, as a tribute to their accom- 
plishment in their chosen business. If 
this is accorded .to the individual, be- 
cause his standard has been high and 
because he has measured up to that 
standard, will it not accord this same 
tribute to us all as a class if we mea- 
sure up to a like standard—provided 
that standard is certified to by the re- 
sponsible men who have earned places 
for themselves? The psychological 
answer is yes. The practical answer is 
yes. 


“It may be claimed ‘that in urging a 
high standard of requirements to be- 
come a certified life insurance agent, 
I am overstating my case or demanding 
too much of the agent himself. Condi- 
tions at the present time demand of 
the agent an absolute knowledge of this 
policy conditions and of conditions of 
finance and taxation, not only from the 
viewpoint of Federal taxation but also 
of State taxation. 


“The plan to be effective must not 
be narrowed down to a small number 
of high class men connected with one 
company, but must be made broad 
enough, worthy enough and strong 
enough to attract the experts, the high 
class men from all the different compa- 
nies. It is only by banding together 
the best that is in the insurance busi- 
ness that we can gradually force out 
and beat back the worst. The condition 
is to my mind as critical as it has ever 
been in the history of the insurance 
business in New York. We must either 
band ourselves together and fight 
against the influences which are under- 
mining our splendid business or we 
must join with these forces and beat 
them at their own gar, 
words, we must either e#Ca $ O 
standards as recognizedneeds o 
must abandon even Gur 
and become brokers.” ) 











FOUR GOOD 
The Peoria Life “Bull 
lated four fundamental pu 
make most men buy life insurance. 
They are 1. The payment of all debts 
that mature at death. 2. The unencum- 
bered ownership of a home for the 
family, or its equivalent in money. 3. 
The provision of a fixed income to the 
widow payable at stated intervals, that 
will assure her comforts of life that her 
husband gave her. 4. An old age pen- 
sion for the insured himself. 
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“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 
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CARROLL ORGANIZATION PLAN 








Three Years’ Experience and $300,000 
Volume for Members of “Certified 
Life Insurance Agents” 





With close to one hundred full time 
insurance men of standing having ex- 
pressed their willingness to join its 
ranks, steps are being taken to com- 
plete the organization of the “Certified 
Life Insurance Agents’ Association,” 
which is the name suggested for the 
new body projected by E. M. Carroll, 
501 Fifth Avenue. Hearty assurances 
of support as well as applications for 
membership are being received by the 
committee on organization, which is 
composed of Mr. Carroll, chairman; 
August Rosenberg, D. P. Calder, Charles 
Sachs and B. B. Barr. 

At the first luncheon meeting set for 
late in the present week groups of 
prospective members were expected 
from the different companies, to be rep- 
resented on a basis of one for each five. 
From those present it was expected the 
nucleus for a board of managers would 
be developed. Headquarters for the 
present will be at 501 Fifth Avenue, but 
later on the association probably will 
be established in its own office with 
some one on hand to atiend to details. 


Tentative Rules 


While all rules, including those estab- 
lishing eligibility for membership, will 
be framed and endorsed by the officers 
and members of the association, the 
following tentative rules suggested by 
Mr. Carroll in ar address in which he 
first outlined the need for the organiza- 
tion probably will be fairly closely ad- 
hered to. The address was made at a 
dinner of the New York City Agency 
Association of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, of which company Mr. Carroll him- 
self is an agent. These rules were: 

To. become eligible as a member of 
the Certified Life Insurance Agents’ 
Association a man should have the en- 
dorsement of the president of a bank, 
such bank to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system. 

He should have the endorsement of 


the heads of at ledst three reputable 
business enterprises. 

He should have had at least three 
years’ experience as a life insurance 
agent and during these three years he 
should have paid for an average of not 
less than $300,000 per annum (or other 
sum to be agreed upon). 

After two years from the date of the 
organization of this association, tertain 
educational tests should be required, 
which for the time being may be waived, 
practical experience for the moment 
being deemed sufficient if the above 
requirements are fulfilled. 

No officer, clerk, managing agent or 
general agent of any company should 
be eligible for membership. 

No person not devoting his entire 
time to soliciting life insurance should 
be eligible. 

No person not willing to sign an oath 
not to offer a rebate or inducement, 
direct or indirect, should be eligible for 
membership. 

No person not willing to sign an oath 
against the practice of twisting should 
be eligible. 

Carroll Discusses Project 

“A review of conditions as they pre- 
sent themselves at the present time, 
and as they have presented themselves 
during the past thirteen years, is neces- 
sary for a complete understanding of 
the subject,” said Mr. Carroll in pre- 
senting his project. “The statements 
made are not intended as a criticism of 
existing methods. They are made with 
the hope that they may be constructive 
and that they may bring about a higher 
code of ethics and egtablish the life 
insurance agent on the high plane to 
which he has every right to aspire. 

“The life insurance agents’ position 
to the insured should be that of a 
confidential adviser and in this position 
he should rank on an equal footing 
with the certified public accountant, the 
certified public stenographer and other 
men who enjoy the confidence and re- 
spect of the business world and act in 
a confidential capacity toward our 
great business interests. Within the 
last thirty years, the certified public 
accountant has been established as a 
national institution. The financial af- 


fairs of ail great corporations are certi- 
fied to by this honorable body of men, 
the certification of accounts by mem- 
bers-in good standing are accepted 
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without question by the courts and by 
bankers and are practically always de- 
manded by stockholders in corpora- 
tions. 

. “The financial affairs of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, for instance, are invariably certi- 
fied to once a year by members of this 
very reputable and representative body. 
Of late the certified public accountants 
have been used to an enormous extent 
in making up income tax reports to the 
Government. They have made a study 
of this particular business and their 
rulings are seldom questioned, even by 
the Government itself. 

“In the case of the certified public 
stenographers, this association was 
formed perhaps fifteen years ago and 
has gradually grown in the respect of 
the community until it is almost always 
demanded that certified public sten- 
ographers should take the minutes in 
all legal actions. 

“In both instances, the members of 
these associations realize the responsi- 
bility they owe to their associations 
and the dignity which membership in a 
recognized body lends to their work 
and the consequence is that the ethics 
of their respective callings are rigidly 
adhered to. Their services are now de- 
manded in all matters of moment in 
their particular lines and the unattached 
accountant or stenographer is justly re- 
garded with suspicion and with a lack 
of confidence which in many cases is 
well merited. : 

The Waste in Turn-over 


“A review of the relations of the life 
insurance agents with the companies 
and with the general agencies is neces- 
sary for a clear understanding of what 


- it is desired to accomplish. When we 


consider the enormous number of certi- 
ficates which are issued each year by 
our insurance bureau to men who per- 
haps write one or two cases and then 
drop out of the business, we see the 
harm that is done by ill-equipped and 
mentally unprepared salesmen. 

“At the 1917 World’s Salesmen Con- 
gress, an insurance executive pointed 
out that his company had in the pre- 
vious year appointed 4,277 and dis- 
missed 4,266 agents, representing a net 
gain of 11. A former president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers made an analysis in 1916, showing 
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or 


that 50 per cent of life insurance sales- 
men in all companies resigned or are 
dismissed before the end of one year, 
These facts are sufficient to prove that 
the men who do remain and become re- 
sponsible and successful salesmen 
should in some way be protected from 
the raids and onslaughts of the part- 


time man, the one-case man and the 
faint hearted ne’er-do-well who is hand- 
ed a rate book by a general agent and 
pushed out into the streets with the 
hope that he may write one or two 


eases from which the general agent 
may collect renewals for many years to 
come. 

“It might be unfair to say that the 
general rule of the companies, either 
themselves or through their managing 
or general agents, is, ‘get the business. 
Get it ethically if you can, but get it’ 
We must admit in fairness to them 
that they may not feel that it is of 
supreme importance to them personally, 
whether the business is rebated or 
whether it is twisted or whether it is 
written by a one-case man or a part- 
time man or whether it is influenced, 
all they have to deal with being the 
fact that a required quota is produced. 
How it is produced does not seem to 
affect seriously their poise, because it 
is a matter with which in the last 
analysis, they are not compelled to 
deal. 

“Theoretically, it would be better for 
them perhaps, if this business were pro- 
duced by representative and reputable 
men in different communities, but the 
practical point is that the required 
amount is produced. After an extended 
study of conditions, the conclusion is 
obvious that no reform will be insti- 
tuted or carried through from the toD. 
Any reform, as to methods and practice, 
must be instituted and carried through 
from the bottom. That is, by the ag- 
ents themselves. It is a question of self 
interest and the agents are the interest: 
ed parties. 

“There is in existence today a body 
known as the Life Underwriters’ Ass0- 
ciation. This is national in its scope, 
there being a national association which 
is the parent body to all local associa 
tions. This body, however, admits to 
membership practically all men who 
write insurance, whether they write fire 


insurance, marine insurance, automo 
bile insurance or any other form, 80 
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Jong a8 they also write life insurance 
they are eligible to membership. In 
other words, brokers are admitted. In 
the formation of an association of certi- 
fied life insurance agents, it is proposed 
that the membership should be con- 
fined to men who specialize in life in- 
surance only. 


“\ few words as to the present status 
of the life insurance agent is necessary 
at this point. Irrespective of produc- 
tion, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the companies themselves are depen- 
dent upon the efforts of the agents for 
their very existence, the agents at this 
time have no recognized standing in the 
councils of the companies which they 
represent. I know of but one case 
wh re a general agent is a trustee of 
his company. A review of the minutes 
of agency associations will show that 
litrie of a constructive nature offered 
by these associations is accepted or 
carried through by the companies which 
the agents represent. 

‘The very contracts in existence be- 
tween companies and the agents are in 
themselves all written on the ‘heads I 
win, tails you lose’ principle and are all 
in favor of the companies. As a matter 
of fact, through usage the contracts are 
very fairly administered and the rights 
of the agents are usually protected and 
respected. However, when it is con- 
sidered that the agent, as a rule, bears 
the entire expense of business produc- 
tion and that the only protection he 
receives is that he is paid a certain 
commission, it is easily discernible 
that the contract in existence could be 
made much more fair and decidedly 
more attractive to high class men. 

“An interview with a deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance brings out the fact 
that the endorsement of the State to 
such an organization, as it is proposed 
to form, is not necessary, nor to my 
mind, is it desirable. The State al- 
ready issues to life insurance agents 
licenses and issues them by the thou- 
sands. Taking the figures already sub- 
mitted by one company, over 4,000 li- 
censes were issued in one year and al- 
most as many cancelled at the end of 
the year. In the nature of things they 
cannot supervise nor endorse the men 
to whom the license is issued. 


“Should we attempt to gain the en- 
dorsement of the State we would at 
once have to throw our doors open to 
everyone in the life insurance business, 
which would add neither dignity, au- 
thority nor protection to the proposed 
association. To make such an associa- 
tion effective, we must keep its man- 
agement in strong, clean, competent 
hands, so that the plan cannot be used 
for the purpose of either general ag- 
ents or companies who would use it 
for a brief period as a selling plan and 
then throw it aside as soon as the 
novelty of the idea, as an advertising 
medium, had worn off. 


Self Valuation 


“It is a rule of psychology that we are 
Valued largely by our own valuation of 
ourselves and it is an astonishing thing 
that this valuation is frequently the 
correct one. The reason for this is 
that most men work at the minimum of 
their efficiency rather than at the maxi- 
mum, and when they find that the world 
will not accept them at their own valua- 
tion, they speed up their mental ma- 
chine until the required standard is 
Teacicod and when it is reached and 
held, the world accepts the accom- 


Plishe'i fact and due recognition is ac- 


corded. 


“There is no question that many of 
our leading agents measure up to the 
highest standards that could be re- 
quired of men of any callings, lawyers, 
Octors, certified accountants or mer- 
chants, personally they are accorded the 
position they have earned but they are 
Pointed out ag exceptional. They are 
Spoken of as experts, specialists, master 
Salesmen. Their bearing reflects the 
one they place upon themselves and 

t the world has accorded to them. 
Their poise and justified self-confidence 











STANDARD course in Life Insurance and up- 


“ to-date Sales Service represent the essential need 
of the insurance salesman. 


These are but some of the many, practical advantages 
offered to all of our Field representatives. 
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New York | Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Income, 1920 


I sth LC el ns 5g gids ahi raw turala eke Wiis bd is 65-0 Bion w ole $142,672,244 
ee 44,335,004 
a 6,782,885 

TE MIPEIS YS Ea ea Ses SU $193,790,133 

Paid Policy-holders, 1920 

ERE esti h ie yee ee Se ee Be $35,036,558 
A Se ERE RES es STL ae NR OE JAS i 24,399,171 
Dividends ........... Sahara adres 8 We gid ede ve Bek obeue ek oe 31,981,555 
ee 23,432,313 

Total to Policy-holders....................ceceseeee. $14,849,597 
New Paid Insurance in 1920....................cccsece $693,979,400 
Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921....................... $966,664,397 
Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921..................... $841,255,357 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes............. $125,409,040 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921.................... $3,537,298,756 
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commands the respect they deserve. So 
much for the individual. 

“Our problem is to deal collectively 
and not individually. If then it is true 
that the world will accept the indi- 
vidual at his own valuation, is it not 
true that the world will accept the class 
at its valuation, provided the class 
measures up to the standard required 
and by right of merit and achievement 
demands the recognition which is its 
due? Every profession, trade or busi- 
ness, has had to earn its way upward. 
In olden times the doctor was known 
as the leech and was ranked with the 
barber, the lawyer was the pettifogger 
and was merely regarded as a sort of 
higher servant. 

“Today these are the learned profes- 
sidns and deserve and command the 
splendid position they hold. The door 
is always open to the doctor, it always 
stands ajar to the lawyer. Is the door 
always open to the life insurance agent? 
No! Why? Because we have not val- 
ued ourselves so highly that others 
accord us a high valuation. Because 
we have not as a class deserved the 
recognition that we crave. And so, the 
fault is with ourselves and not with 
the public. 

“We have not set for ourselves a 
standard recognized among ourselves as 
being a standard worthy of our own re- 
spect and emulation. A standard that 
we must strive to reach and to hold. 
We have not demanded of our fellow 
workers that they have a standard 
equal to our own. There are among us 
men successful and respected to whom 
the world accords the cheerful smile, 
the ready word, the warm welcome, the 
open door, as a tribute to their accom- 
plishment in their chosen business. If 
this is accorded .to the individual, be- 
cause his standard has been high and 
because he has measured up to that 
standard, will it not accord this same 
tribute to us all as a class if we mea- 
sure up to a like standard—provided 
that standard is certified to by the re- 
sponsible men who have earned places 
for themselves? The psychological 
answer is yes. The practical answer is 
yes. 


“It may be claimed that in urging a 
high standard of requirements to be- 
come a certified life insurance agent, 
I am overstating my case-or demanding 
too much of the agent himself. Condi- 
tions at the present time demand of 
the agent an absolute knowledge of this 
policy conditions and of conditions of 
finance and taxation, not only from the 
viewpoint of Federal taxation but also 
of State taxation. 


“The plan to be effective must not 
be narrowed down to a small number 
of high class men connected with: one 
company, but must be made broad 
enough, worthy enough and strong 
enough to attract the experts, the high 
class men from all the different compa- 
nies. It is only by banding together 
the best that is in the insurance busi- 
ness that we can gradually force out 
and beat back the worst. The condition 
is to my mind as critical as it has ever 
been in the history of the insurance 
business in New York. We must either 
band ourselves together and fight 
against the influences whieh are under- 
mining our splendid b 
must join with these 
them at their own 
words, we must eithers 
standards as recogni 
must abandon even 
and become brokers.” 












FOUR GOOD 
The Peoria Life “Bull 
lated four fundamental pu 
make most men buy life insurance. 
They are 1. The payment of all debts 
that mature at death. 2. The unencum- 
bered ownership of a home for the 
family, or its equivalent in money. 3. 
The provision of a fixed income to the 
widow payable at stated intervals, that 
will assure her comforts of life that her 
husband gave her. 4, An old age pen- 
sion for the insured himself. 
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Progress of the Equitable 





NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 








Non-Cancellable Accident 
and Health Insurance 
Premium Waiver Clause 
Disability Income Clause 
Double Indemnity Provision 


Group Life Insurance 

Group Disability Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups 
Home Purchase Insurance 

Refund and Cash Refund Annuity 


Income Bonds for Old Age Excess Interest Dividends 
New Convertible Policy Post Mortem Dividend 
Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege 


Educational Fund Agreement 
Salary Continuance Agreement 
Free Health Examinations 
Special Training for Agents 


Endowment Annuity at 65 
Liberty Bond Policy 
Retirement Annuity 
New Survivorship Annuity 











PROTECTION 
THAT 
PROTECTS 


INSURANCE 
THAT 
INSURES 








GROWTH IN A DECADE 
1920 1910 Increase 
Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,9071 $1,347,158,692 $1,309,366,2'79 
New Insurance................. 529,559,921 107,965,091 421,504,830 
Aemets Theat. 2008» «oii ee eds 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,044,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,795 409,538,600 129,602,195 
Premium Income............... 053545727 53,160,164 42,194,623 
Tee OO ng 5 ayo ee ay 132,156,942 76,289,493 55,807,449 
Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway New York 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Paid Life Insurance for year 1920 over $35,000,000.00 


Life, Accident, and Health Insurance 
Low Guaranteed Rates 
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British Surrender 
Values Discussed 


SOME THINK THEM TOO LOW 





Viewpoint of Publie and of Life Insur- 
ance Officials; Unemployment 
Insurance Under Consideration 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

London, April 20.—The question of 
surrender value is one that comes up 
with especial frequency at a time like 
the present when the money stringency 
and the high interest rate in many 
cases drive men to realize on every pos- 
sible asset. : 

A life insurance company is always 
doing two things. It is accumulating 
part of the premiums, as in a savings 
bank, and is providing insurance pro- 
tection for the difference between the 
accumulated savings and the sum as- 
sured. The latter is of exactly the same 
nature as a fire, burglary or marine 
policy under which a claim is paid only 
if the disaster insured against occurs 
within a certain stated time. If no 
disaster occurs the premium belongs 
to the company which took the risk. 
The insured pays for security during 
a defined period of time and for noth- 
ine more. 

The life insurance covers this pro- 
tection and in addition has the savings 
bank feature of accumulating savings. 
The proportion of the premium devoted 
to each of these purposes differs with 
the age of the insured, the cost of pro- 
tection increasing with the passing 
years, and becoming heavier as its 
necessity diminishes. As a rule insur- 
ance protection has its greatest value 
during the younger years, when a life 
policy may be the only provision for 
dependants. As the age of a policy 
holder increases his children may be 
grown up and able to provide for 
themselves or he may have accumu- 
lated money in other ways or he may 
require income from his capital for his 
own use. At such times the value of 
protection lessens and the accumulation 
feature becomes prominent. 

Are Surrender Values Too Low 

These considerations bring us to the 
question of surrender values. Some of 
the leading authorities on insurance 
are now arguing that the surrender 
values, at least of British policies, are 
too low and that companies are short 
sighted in penalizing policyholders for 
realizing on their policies. 

The position taken is that when age 
or alteration of circumstances -makes 
it unsuitable or undesirable to pay 
very high rates of premium for pro- 
tection, it should be possible for the 
sured to withdraw the whole of what 
are really savings bank deposits, 
and terminate the transaction. As a 
Matter of fact the great majority of 
life offices will only pay on surrender 
a portion of these savings bank depos- 
its, The result is that many people 
continue paying premiums a large part 
of which are absorbed in meeting the 

igh rates for insurance protection 
which is no longer needed, or is not 
Worth to them what it costs. 

Replying to this argument the life 

es give various reasons for return- 
ing to policyholders only a portion of 
their deposits in the savings bank. It 


is said that if polieyholders ean discon- 
titue their inaiaiocans at any time with- 
being penalized for doing so, the 


Office, which really means the 





policyholders, will suffer because new 
policyholders will have to be found at 
some considerable expense, and because 
a certain amount of money would have 
to be held in liquid securities instead of 
being invested to advantage in ways 
that are more or less of a lock-up. It 
is also contended occasionally that 
policyholders would be disposed to sur- 
render their policies in order to obtain 
ready money, and that it is to the in- 
terest of policyholders and their de- 
pendants that assurance policies should 
at all costs be kept in force. 

The facts refute this argument. The 
long experience of American and other 
life offices that give the full reserve 
(that is to say, the total of the deposits 
in the savings banks, after a policy has 
contributed its full share of the ex- 
penses incurred in connection with it), 
proves that liberal surrender values are 
not detrimental to the life offices, and 
discourage rather than encourage the 
inadvisable surrender of policies. 

Naturally, the unreasonable are al- 
ways with us. Now and then some 
man, long insured, will think he ought 
to have back the total of his premium 
paid, and perhaps some interest in ad- 
dition. He ignores the fact that he 
has had insurance protection during 
the continuance of his policy. Nobody 
imagines that a fire insurance company 
could return the premiums paid to those 
policyholders who do not have a fire, 
and it is equally absurd to contend that 
a life office can return the premiums 
paid for insurance protection to those 
who do not happen to have died before 
requiring the surrender value of their 
policies. 

The reasonable view must lie between 
the two extremes. The majority of the 
English and Scottish life offices give 
inadequate surrender values, and in this 
way act against the interest of the 
whole body of policyholders, and adopt 
a course, which is adverse to the util- 
ity and popularity of life insurance. 
On the other hand, a considerable num- 
ber of policyholders have no adequate 
conception of the real cost and value 
of insurance protection. 

There is more excuse for the policy- 
holders than for the. life offices. The 
latter know the facts, while the former 
do not. The general public would take 
a@ more reasonable view if they were 
more fully informed, and the life com- 
panies could furnish the information. 

Unempi oyment Insurance 

In consequence of the high state of 
employment during the war and the 
expenditure of £62,000,000 by the Gov- 
ernm.,\t on out-of-work donations since 
the close of hostilities, the fund from 
which the Ministry of Labor draws the 
money with which to pay the benefit 
to unemployed insur persons now 
amounts to about £22,000,000. Large 
as is this accumulated reserve, it has 
already been mortgaged on account of 
liabilities under the New Act, the bene- 
fits of which came into operation on 
March 3rd, for it was in consideration 
of the healthy condition of the unem- 
ployment fund that the Government 
acceded to the requests from various 

rters of the House of Commons that 
the increased benefit under that meas- 
ure should be further raised—in the 
case of men from 18s. to 20s. a week. 
Even the larger contributions from 
workers, employers, and the state, 
which do not commence until July 4th, 
are not expected to be adequate to meet 
the call which will be made on the 
central fund. 

In the meantime, the rising tide of 
unemployment, which is threatening to 


next birthday to y 


anteed by State Endorsement. 
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INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all medern forms ef policy contracts from age 3 months 


ears, 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are quar- 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer | 

















New Australian Life 
Company Started 


IT’S CALLED SOUTHERN CROSS 








Thomas J. Confoy, Formerly of Austra- 
lian Provincial, Made Governing 
Director; Authorized Capital of 
£500,000 





Advices from Australia concerning 
the recent launching of the Southern 
Cross Assurance Co., Ltd., with head- 
quarters in Melbourne, indicate that 
the new corporation may become one 
of the leading factors in the insurance 








be above that for which provision had 
been deemed necessary, brings with it 
a danger that the fund may not be able 
to bear all the strain which recent de- 
velopments have cast upon it. When, 
for instance, the increased benefit was 
decided upon, the trade union percent- 
age of unemployment was 7; to-day it 
stands as high as 8.5. It is from this 
fund that the payments of unemploy- 
ment benefit are made, and while the 
fund is in being the financial burden 
for the relief of the unemployed does 
not fall directly on the shoulders of 
the taxpayer. The state, of course, 
has’ liability for payments for each in- 
sured person under both the expiring 
Act and the New Act, and should the 
fund not prove equal to the discharge 
of all claims the taxpayers’ nocket will 
doubtless be the source of what is 
required to make good. With 1,375,- 
900 workless on the books of the Em- 
ployment Exchanges and 790,000 per- 
sons on short time, the fund is paying 
out over £1,000,000 a week. 








world in the southern hemisphere. This 
is largely due to the activity that has 
followed the appointment of Thomas J. 
Confoy, formerly of the Australian Pro- 
vincial Assurance Company, as govern- 
ing director. 

A policy of rapid extensions has been 
put into effect by Mr. Confoy, who went 
in person to Sydney to open a branch 
office. H. T. Thomas, appointed branch 
manager for Queensland, has opened 
temporary offices for the company at 
Brisbane. Within its short life of three 
months the S. C. A. has secured repre- 
sentation in Victoria, South Australia, 
New South Wales and Queensland. 

The Southern Cross, which under- 
writes life, accident, house purchase, 
besides engaging in general assurance, 
has an authorized capital of £500,000. 
The address of the head office is Lon- 
don House, 97 Elizabeth Street, Mel- 
bourne. 

The directors are: Thomas J. Confoy, 
chairman and manager; John Henry 
Bennett, M.D., M.R.C.S., London; 
Horace E. Walduck, Donald McLean, 
M. D., Ch.B., Melbourne. W. Langton is 
secretary. 


At the first meeting of the directors 
Mr. Confoy, after being appointed chair- 
man of directors said he felt honored 
by the appointment. It had always been 
his ambition to be in a position to con- 
trol a staff of men that would be in- 
structed to bring insurance and its 
great benefits up to the high standing it 
should occupy. 

He pointed out that out of the popu- 
lation of 5,300,000 persons in Australia, 
very few, comparatively speaking, had 
any real knowledge of the value of in- 
surance and it was to bring home its 
benefits to this large class that the 
Southern Cross had been formed. Good 
business, but at the same time “clean 
business,” would be its watchword. 
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anniversary. 


the insuring public. 


Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no piobationary 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly paymerts, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Str2et, New York 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





















How much insurance must 


Minimum _ an agent write annually to 
Limitof justify him in the belief 
Production that he is a real life insur- 


ance agent and that he 
really belongs in the life insurance 
business? asks the “Red Dotted Line,” 
printed by the Michigan general agency 
of the Equitable. The editor then makes 
this answer: 

It is not possible to answer this ques- 
tion by the statement of a definite 
amount, but each agent can apply cer- 
tain tests to his volume of business to 
determine for himself whether or not 
he is successful enough to justify his 
continuance in the work. 

A new agent will write less business, 
of course, in his first year than he will 
write in subsequent years, because he 
is at first untrained and will not know 
how to avail himself of all of his oppor- 
tunities, and he will fail to write cases 
which a more experienced man would 
write. But the agent’s work must pro- 
duce for himself and his family a com- 
fortable living and must permit him to 
lay aside something for the future, as 
well as provide a reasonable amount of 
*nsurance for himself. 

No man can sell insurance to others 
who has not first sold it to himself, and 
a strong canvassing document in many 
cases is the agent’s own policies. The 
prospect is often willing to believe the 
sincerity of an agent’s purpose when 
he finds that the agent is investing his 
own money in that which he is offering 
to sell. 

It is true that a life insurance agent 
has a savings account in his renewals; 
and it is not a bad plan to use these 
renewals, not to increase his living ex- 
penses, but as his annual savings. In 
any other line of work he would expect 
to live from the direct product of his 
personal efforts, and the life insurance 
profession gives him this opportunity, 
coupled with the opportunity of an an- 
nual saving. 

The test that an agent must produce 
enough business to pay his living ex- 
penses is a trying one very often for 
the first year; but the determined man 
will not be daunted by that. The suc- 
cessful agent will increase his produc- 
tion year by year. This naturally fol- 
lows, if his work is of the right kind, 
as he has a constantly increasing clien- 
tele and he not only writes his business 
more easily with experience, but he 
writes larger cases. If every agent will 
set his sights high enough, he will sure- 
ly make a success or soon ascertain 
that the business is not one for him to 
continue in. 

* 


Joint life and endowment 


Joint or policies on two, three or, 
Partnership in exceptional cases, four 
Policies lives, are a safe, practical 


proposition and are at- 
tracting a steadily increasing attention 
and approval from the insuring public, 
says The Prudential Record. 

An agent frequently meets a case in 
which husband and wife prefer to be 
insured under one policy. The joint 
-policy will appeal to such people. 
Under the plan a policy would be issued 
with both mentioned in the contract, 
with a provision that the insurance 
would be payable on the death of either. 
To illustrate: If John Brown and his 
wife Mary were to take out separate 
policies on the whole life plan, assum- 
ing that the husband’s age was 40 and 
that of his wife 38, the combined pre- 
miums would total $54.99 for their 


$2,000 of insurance. If they preferred 
the joint life -plan, a policy of $1,000 
would be issued 


with an annual pre- 





mium of $41.73. If John died first, the 
amount of insurance, $1,000, would be 
paid to Mary or if Mary died first, the 
money would be paid to John. 

Joint endowment policies will also be 
written on the lives of husband. and 
wife. 


Joint partnership insurance may be 
taken out on the members of a firm of 
two, three or four partners. The whole 
amount of the insurance is payable on 
the death of the first partner, and the 
policies are then consequently termi- 
nated. For instance: Samuel Jones, 
Henry Graham, William Henderson and 
Frank Mahan have found it wise to in- 
sure on the joint plan for a total of 
$100,000. Henry Graham is the first to 
die and the whole amount of insurance, 
$100,000, is payable. 


Every firm member has a. financial 
value that can be estimated, to some 
extent. His advice, his ability, his effi- 
ciency he can not will to the remaining 
partners. His co-operation will be 
missed more than they realize, and in 
order to provide a means for supplying, 
as far as possible, the ability and en- 
ergy of the partner who passes away, 
financial aid should be provided for. If 
joint or partnership insurance is taken 
out, there is a ready fund of cash 
available for securing such efficient 
help as is needed until the firm can ad- 
just itself to the new circumstances. 
Joint or partnership insurance strength- 
ens credit at the banks, prevents the 
calling of loans or the curtailing of dis- 
count at a partner’s death and is the 
quickest, cleanest asset of a man’s es- 
tate. It can be used as collateral for 
loans at the end of two or three years, 
according to the form of insurance 
issued, and it protects other assets of 
the firm. Separate policies, one on each 
partner are, however, recommended for 
partnership insurance. 

* *¢ 
Whether in office or in sales 
work, if we waste the first 
hour or two waiting for the 
working mood or pleading 
various -excuses for not 
making a start the whole day is likely 
to be spoiled and that destroyer of 
time and activity, “Tomorrow,” is again 
victorious over us. In support of this 
warning the Mutual Life’s “Points” 
give the following examples from the 
Dartnell Service: By a woman: “I 
never start later than 8:30 A. M., and 
about three-fourths of my day’s ‘work 
is done by noon. In the afternoon I 
can hunt up new prospects. But all 
new prospects I make it a rule to see 


Go Early 
After 
the Work 
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SPECIAL COMBINATION POLICY 


with multiple benefits and unique excess interest dividends (simon pur 
dividends), has seemed to afford no possibilities for improvement ani 
yet ways have been found recently to invest that policy with a brand 
new dress that makes it even more salable than before. It is the policy 
contract that enables those world records for growth to be shattered 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 




















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If vou are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estabd- 
lished —.s with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 


it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 
Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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early in the morning because they are 
more likely to be in the office, and not 
having yet started the afternoon rush 
to get the work out are in a more re- 
ceptive humor.” By a Cleveland sales 
manager: “If I can only get a man out 
early in the morning to make his first 
call I have found that he will usually 
do a good day’s work. But just as sure 
as he fails to get an early start he is 
apt to come home without having had 
any use for his order book.” 
. - 2 
E. W. Marshall, of the 
Banker’s Life of Iowa, writ- 
ing in the “Banker’s Life 
To Success Bulletin,” discusses quotas. 
A quota is not a “high 
road to heaven” by any means, he said. 
“But it’s the thing to lead the indi- 
vidual agent or agency as a whole on 
to the maximum production. Every ag- 
ent and every agency should fix a quota 
for the year, divide it up into weeks and 
work for that result. 

“It is my humble opinion that the 
quota should be a measure of work to 
be done. In writing life insurance, 
there is but one way to measure work 
done and that is on the basis of the 
number of applications written. The 
volume will take care of itself. I give 
our agents credit for having sufficient 
intelligence to write as large policies as 
possible and fix for them a task in 
number of applications. Last year we 
assumed a quota of twelve applications 


Quota Is 
High Road 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Cantracts addrese 


0. S. CARLTON 
RESIDENT 





each week, or six hundred twenty-five 
for the year. Such figures sound small, 
to be sure, but I expected to average 
$3,000 each and, to show you how nearly 
that average was secured, our total in 
applications was $1,779,000. This year 
we are fixing fifteen applications as our 
weekly quota or eight hundred for the 
year and hope for not less than $2,000, 
000 paid-for business. I recommend this 
plan.” 





BUFFALO DINNER 

The Buffalo Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation held a dinner on April 27 at the 
Ellicott Club, followed by an evening 
of fun furnished by talented members 
who put on some clever stunts, sketches 
and music. Before the program, how- 
ever, twenty-two applicants were elect- 
ed to membership, bringing the total to 
more than 200. 

Heretofore, the regular monthly meet- 
ings have been addressed by authorities 
of national reputation on topics of in- 
terest to life insurance men and this 
will be the general plan in the future. 
That these meetings have the approval 
of the members is proved by an average 
attendance of over one hundred and 
fifty. 





INCOME TAX RULINGS 
From Bulletin No. 14, Digest of In- 


come Tax Rulings, issued by the United 
States bureau of internal reven'e: 
Section 213 (a), Gross income de 
fined: what included—Where 0 indi- 
vidual takes out a policy of in: irance 
in favor of his estate which is assigned 
to a corporation as security for noney 
advanced without interest or other 
charge to pay a premium there n, and 
upon the death of the insured .\e cor 
poration deducts the amount of the im 
debtedness from the proceeds of the 
policy paid to it as assignee, ar turns 
the balance over to the executor of the 
estate, the corporation should not for 
income tax purposes include {ic pre 
ceeds of the policy in its gross ‘come. 
The function of the corporaticn was 
merely that of an intermediar; in the 
collection of the proceeds of th: policy. 





The annual meeting of the «‘uarial 
Society of America will be he’: at the 
Hotel Astor on May 19 and 20. The 
dinner will take place on the evening of 
May 19 at the same place. 
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| Pauper Burials and 
Interment of the Dead 


in the Large Cities 


By DR. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, Third Vice-President of 
The Prudential 


is unusually interesting address, of vital value to insurance agents, 
as quand by Dr. Hoffman before the National Conference of Social 
Work at Atlantic City. 
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(Continued from last issue) q a a very ae corti toner 
r urial rate is generally muc , 
sia or oad er age er ‘valet typical illustration is the city | Magn 
oe ‘here is apparently a lack of uni- Moines, Polk county, sore ee 3 
formity in the statistical practise and cludes the yf e whic — » 
- eonfusion in the official state. year 1917 only 37 persons, or 28.3 p 
a OO Ths state law requires the 100,000 of population, were buried at 
Saar unity to provide decent burial’for Public expense. The problem of bury- 
wy ‘eased veterans of the Civil War, ing the poor is so evidently one of inci- 
a ree tigation of such cases is dental consideration that in a treatise 
ae ‘a soe of the Chicago Relief © poor relief legislation in Iowa, issued 
D " aad te most serious practi- >y the Historical Society of Iowa, no 
cal difficulty arises out of the number ° eference is made to the subject. 
of bedies transferred to the [Illinois A brief reference may be made also 
Demonstrators Association for educa- to the city of Hartford, where during 
tional medical purposes. During the the year 1917 the number of pauper 
year 1918 the total number of burials burials was 103, or 92 per 100,000 of 
at public expense was 711, or 27.4 per population. Previous to 1892 the pauper 
100,000 of population. Of this number burial rate of Hartford was extremely 
of deaths 370 occurred at the infirmary high, reaching a maximum during 1887, 
and 97 at the tuberculosis hospital. when 235 persons, or 473 per 100,000 of 
Errors have occurred, at least in the population, were buried at public ex- 
past, in that pauper deaths have been pense. At about that time a classical 
counted twice, or once at the place of report was made on poor relief in Hart- 
death and again at the place of burial. ford county, in consequence of which 
In cases where different authorities are material reforms, including the burial 
responsible for the burial of the dead of the poor, were introduced, which re- 
at public expense, duplication in statis- sulted in a substantial reduction in 
tical returns is often seemingly un- poor-law expenses. 
avoidable. In a letter dated March 12, There is an important reference to 
1909, the county agent of the Depart- burials and insurance in the report of 
ment of Relief of Cook county states the Special Commission on Social In- 
that the data are mereiy incicetive Of surance of the State. of Massachusetts, 
people who have died in their homes, js-ued under date of January 15, 1918. 
or rather, such as the county agent According to this report of a special 
was called upon to bury. Of inmates jnquiry relative to dependent families 
of the Cook county infirmary or tuber- jn Massachusetts receiving Mothers’ 
culosis sanitarium who have died, no Aid during 1913-1917, it was found that 
record is kept in the office of the de- out of 3,516 families 2,649 had become 
partment. Furthermore, as previously dependent because of the death of the 
intimated, the local problem isincreased father. In 1,683 cases, however, the 
by the practise of providing a stated father was insured. In 389 cases in 
sum, usually from $35 to $50, for the which the family became dependent be- 
burial of veteran soldiers, so as to pre- cause of the incapacity of the father, 
clude the possibility of their interment insurance was carried in only 164 cases. 
in the potter’s field. In 478 families cared for and made de- 
In Cincinnati the practise is equally Pendent because of the irresponsibility 
involved, and out of 305 pauper burials Ff the father, only 48 — _ ye 
16 were under the supervision of the /t is thus clearly shown that the per- 
Department of Public Welfare, 34 were °5 of better character and mental or 
deaths which occurred at the tubdercu- moral status made provision in a larger 
losis sanitarium, 165 were deaths at the rae an of Pyro for oo re 
city hospital, and 30 deaths at the city Y'V0rs soa Somaya Re oO 
infirmary. Of the 305 cases 37 required families receiving at death Jess than 
only the supply of a coffin, and in three edietendinn uakaind caaeetnet cr dae 
pated was 9 supplementary money burial of the deceased fathers was 
In Frankli ty, Ohi hich in $154.23, or $73 less than the average 
ae the cee bate amount of the policy. It is said in the 
5 the city of Columbus, during report that “Families receiving small 
1918, 50 persons were buried at public amounts of insurance benefits expended 
cud’ the bodies transferred ‘to ang £2t,burlal purposes a disproportionately 
Medical College. It is estimated that oiee ant comseekbatty: oeter rataed 
25 such bodies were sent to the college. urial| expenses, doctors’ fees. and 
The amounts paid on account of burials debts, there was available for the pay- 
were $8 ior children and $19 for adults; ment of living expenses and for other 
Pe the cremation of indigent persons purposes a comparatively small mar- 
uring ‘he year the amount paid out gin.” A false inference can easily be 
is ahi drawn from such data because of the 
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‘Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory 
If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 






















fact that the ratio of funeral expenses 





to the total is of course conditioned by 
the cost of the funeral itself. Where 


mie ‘tun "ncrtar?"for'a eer | BUSINESS IS GOOD 


funeral, a considerable margin will re- 

main, although the actual expenditure WITH US 
itself may be less economical or on a 
more elaborate scale. It is shown, for 


illustration, that the average cost for New business for the 


burial in 527 cases where the amount of 


insurance benefits received was less firs t 
than $600 was $56.90, and for 105 cases t we months of 


where the amount of insurance received 

was $600 or over, the average cost of 1921 shows a total of 
burial was $221.21. Thus the margin, 

= — left over after payment of over $20,000,000 
urial expenses, was, of course, much ° 

larger in the cases insured for more as compared with a 
than $600, although the actual funeral 


expenses were also much higher. total of $14,000,000 


Massachusetts Charities 


According to the Annual Report of for the first two 
the State Board of Charities of Massa- 
chusetts for 1917, of all the families con- months of 1920 


sidered in the supervision of Mothers’ 
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HOME LIFE: Bankers Life 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK Company 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 


“ Des Moines - - Iowa 
President 





Geo. Kuhns, President 
The 61st Annual Statement 














shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 





in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 


effected during the year was Linonslirel SURA 
‘nearly $43,000,000. The 
Eesti SO 








amount paid to policyholders | 
during the year was over | 
$4,196,000. 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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Build Your Own Business ILLINOIS 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : COMPANY 


Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


-THE MANHATTAN LIFE RWkNTS GOOD MEN 


INSURANCE COMPANY AND 
acai mie BW) PAY THEM WELL 

















1851 Seventieth 1921 
Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

During this long span of years the Company has maintained a high 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Aid, in 78 per cent at least one mem- 
ber was insured. The lapse of time be 
tween the death and the application for 
aid in 1,466 cases was less than six 
months in 42 per cent of the total. 
There were 860 families who received 
less than $500 of insurance benefit, of 
which number 429, or 50 per cent, be 
came dependent within six months of 
the father’s death. The fact must not 
be overlooked in such cases that indus- 
trial insurance is primarily for burial 
purposes, and that the small amounts 
actually paid therefor cannot provide 
adequately for all the economic needs 
of the family; but in the problem of 
poverty and pauperism it is clearly 
recognized that the danger or risk of 
dependency or a lowering of the stand- 
ard of life and living depends largely 
upon what occurs during the first few 
weeks after the death of the head of 
the family. By providing even a few 
hundred dollars, as is now usual in a 
large number of cases, the family is 
fully protected against the immediate 
risk of public dependence and pauper- 
ism. The practise prevails to an in- 
creasing extent for wage-earners to in- 
sure on the ordinary plan, in conse- 
quence of the effective education in 
systematic habits of periodical saving 
for insurance purposes. During 1918 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America wrote a total of $337,808,018 of 
new ordinary insurance, of which $271,- 
802,172, or 80 per cent, was written by 
industrial agents, largely on the lives 
of industrial policyholders. 


Springfield, Mass. 


A most interesting report is avail- 
able for the city of Springfield, Mass.., 
according to which the number of 
pauper burials in 1918 was 53, or 47.6 
per 100,000 of population. The agent 
of the overseers of the poor, Mr. Edward 
I. White, writes under date of March 
17, 1919, that of these 63 burials 17, 
or 32.1 per cent, were children, but only 
three of the children were still-born. 
The practise differs widely in different 
communities as regards the interment 
of still-born children, which perhaps, 
for practical purposes, should be ex- 
cluded from all statistical consideration. 
According to Mr. White, in the city of 
Springfield, the ordinary expenses of in- 
terment were $15 for adults, $10 for 
children and $5 for still-born infants. 
Occasionally, however, these rates are 
increased, and in the case of adults as 
high as $20 has been allowed. These 
rates do not include the cost of burial 
lot and probably not the expense of 
opening the grave. It is claimed that 
non-pauper burials can be obtained for 
about $100, not including the burial lot. 

In the state of Pennsylvania pauper 
burials are largely affected by the law 
which governs the Anatomical Board, 
under which bodies which are charges 
upon the counties are required to be 
delivered to the board for anatomical 
or dissecting purposes. During the ten 
years ending with 1918, the number of 
such bodies received by the Anatomical 
Board was 9,214, but 450 of these 
bodies were subsequently claimed by 
relatives, largely because, according to 
Dr. A. Hewson, secretary of the board, 
“Insurance has been taken out with 
industrial insuramce companies, this 
being for the purpose of burying the 
body.” 


Summarizing the results of the in- 
quiry, limited to large cities, it appears 
that for only fifteen cities was a sep- 
arate return secured as regards adults 
and children buried at public expense. 
Excluding the still-born, it is shown 
that the normal proportion of adults in 
pauper burials is about 60 per cent of 
the total, and that of children 40 per 
cent, the term children being limited to 
persons under ten years of age. 


For twelve cities a return was secured 
as regards the still-born buried at pub- 
lie expense, and out of an aggregate of 
3,936 pauper burials in the twelve 
cities, 1,249, or 31.7 per cent were still- 
born infants. Eleven cities returned a 
total of 1,634 children buried at public 


expense, and out of this number 925° 
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were returned as still-born, or 56.6 per 
cent. 

The foregoing analysis clearly empha- 
sizes the necessity for the adoption of 
standard methods of statistical practise. 
It would certainly seem desirable in 
each and every case to differentiate 
the sex and the race of the person 
buried at public expense, and to fix 
some broad age division separating 
adults and children, including a sep- 
arate consideration of the _ still-born. 
The term “pauper burials” is a more 
satisfactory one than “pauper funerals,” 
in that the question involved is one of 
interment at public expense and not of 
the ceremonial incidental to such inter- 
ment, usually called “funeral,” though 
frequently not properly such within a 
strict definition of the term. 





The Colorado legislature has passed 
a bill making it legal to insure chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age. 


Ekern Asks Repeal 
Of Premium Tax 


EXTREME WASTE IN COLLECTION 





Non-Agency Mutual Man Against Sales 
Tax; Would Make Income Tax 
Payable Monthly 





Herman L. Ekern, counsel for the 
non-agency casualty insurance com- 
pany mutuals, delivered a paper before 
the insurance division of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in Atlan- 
tic City last week, in which he said 
in part: 

“Public attitude towards the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
will be shaped largely by the position 
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HE INDIVIDUAL PRODUC- 
TION of more than 15 per cent 
of our 1920 representatives was in 
excess of a quarter million dollars 
of paid for insurance. 

We believe that this remark- 
able record is largely due to our 
effective plansof agency co-opera- 


Every new man who is added to 
our ranks is carefully selected, con- 
tracts with us upon a full-time 
basis and has the advantage of an 
intensive course in life insurance 
training at the home office. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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it takes on the subject of taxation. [ 
unselfish public service is the recog- 
nized motive and purpose, the way jg 
open to permanent public confidence, 
If not this body inevitably will become, 
in the public mind, a class movement 
representing organized wealth. * * + 

“It is neither fair nor just that an 
income tax should be borne alone by 
the wealthy. All should pay in propor. 
tion to ability measured by the excess 
of income over the reasonable require. 
ments for a healthy, normal American 
method of living, taking into account 
differences in occupation, education 
wealth and obligations. : 

Make Income Tax Payable Monthly 

“Some defects in the present income 
tax should be remedied. One of the 
main difficulties arises from the lapse 
of time between the receipt of the in. 
come and the payment of the tax. The 
monthly payment of other Federal taxes 
points the way to the remedy. It is 
only necessary that the taxpayer be per- 
mitted, before the middle of each 
month, to pay the tax for the preceding 
calendar month. Let the basis be the 
taxpayer’s estimate of his average 
monthly income for the year and adjust 
and pay or have refunded any difference 
when the annual return is made as is 
now required. The change from the 
present method of returns and payment 
could be made by either omitting the 
returns for 1921 or preferably for the 
government by requiring the making up 
during 1922 of any excess in tax for 
1921 over the tax for 1922. By thus 
bringing the payment of the tax very 
close to the receipt of the income and 
subdividing the payments throughout 
the year, the same tax would in fact be 
less burdensome and cause less incon- 
venience to the taxpayer, and would 
also be more certain of collection by 
the government. 


“It is generally agreed that the ex- 
cess profits tax was an emergency ex- 
periment and that any usefulness it 
may have had is practically at an end. 
This tax should be repealed. . Any need 
of the government for greater revenue 
from incomes should be provided for by 
increases in the income tax rates upon 
larger incomes. 

“Other taxes produce much less rev- 
enue than the income tax. Additional 
or excise taxes may be desirable in 
case of luxuries, but it is a doubtful 
public policy to depend upon repressive 
taxes for large revenues. No such addi- 
tional taxes should be imposed upon 
necessities. Any additional tax should 
be imposed and collected separately 
upon each transaction. Otherwise it 
will always carry a very excessive 
charge for the collection by the tax 
gatherer. 


Repeal the Insurance Premium Tax 


“The one per cent tax on insurance 
premiums forcefully illustrates extreme 
waste in the cost of collection. The 
government now collects the Federal 
revenues at an expense of 50 cents per 
$100, largely because of the low cost of 
collecting the income tax. In the case 
of the insurance premium tax the in- 
surance company is the tax collector. 
On the average the fire and casualty in- 
surance companies’ expenses are 
about $40 out of each $100 collected 
from thé policyholders. This makes it 
cost $40 to collect $60 for the govert- 
ment. In other words, the premium 
tax compels the policyholders to pay 
the insurance company $166.67 to put 
$100 into the Federal treasury while the 
policyholder could pay the same $100 
direct to the government without added 
expense to himself and at a cost of 
only 50 cents to the government. 

“Nor is there any basis for a premium 
tax. Insurance is now a recognized 
necessity and clearly should not be sub 
jected to any additional tax. Insurance 
companies are required to pay income 
taxes..as.are other corporations. The 
insurance premium tax should be re 
pealed. 

“The proposed sales tax was not long 
ow meeting merited public condemm& 

in. 
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Business Statement, December 31, 1920 


i Assets Piktmebanlaretnds tae OR ee ge: 5” eer os 
Larger than those of any other Company in the World. 


| 
' Increase in Assets during 1920 - - - - . $116,091,262.62 
lj 


il 

Larger than that of any other Company in the World. lh 
Liabilities emgage a Die om, sae «cae pelea ! 
| Surplus + 7 - _ oe - - - - $33,447,852.93 


4 Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1920 $1,062,389,920 


! More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. i 


i e © a 7 | 
i Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1920 - $589,560,231 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. | 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1920 - - - $1,651,950,151 


The largest amount placed in one year by any Company in the World. i 


: Gain in Insurance in Force in 1920 -_— - i, tae $1,036,360,080 [| 
More than has ever been gained in one year be any Company in the World. i 
t . The Company GAINED more insurance in force both in 1919 and in 1920 than | 
any other Company WROTE. ' : 

| 


I Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance’ - - - $6,380,012,514 | 
i _ Larger than that of any other Company in the World. Hi 
tt Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1920 - - 23,899,997 l 
i Larger than that of any other Company in America. \ 
i Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies . - . 2,129,326 i 
More than any Company in the World hes 6 ever gained in one year. i 
Number of Claims paid in 1920 aR els soap gyrumd se 312,689 

Averaging one claim paid for every 28 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. \ 

Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1920 - - “ $81,257,393.70 | 

Payments to policy-holders averaged $556.86 a minute of each business day of i 

8 hours. 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 9 years, 22.7 per cent. 
Typhoid reduction, 72 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 40 per cent.; Heart disease over ih 

19 per cent.; Bright's disease, nearly 27 per cent.; Infectious diseases of il 

children, over 28 per cent. | 


In general reduction and for each principal cause of death this is far greater than that shown by 
statistics of the Registration Area of the United States. 


Death Rate for 1920 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 
Dividends declared payable in 1921, nearly - - - : $11,000,000 


Metropolitan Nurses made 1,625,271 visits in 1920, free of charge to sick Indus- 
ber Policy-holders, including 14,667 visits to persons insured under Group 
policies. 


ge oe erage men distributed over Eighteen Millions of pieces of literature on 


Bringing the total distribution to over 213,000,000, exclusive of Company's health 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 
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MERRITT INVESTIGATION RE- 
CALLED 

The Eastern Underwriter prints al- 
most in full this week the text of the 
examination of Willis O. Robb, man- 
ager of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange by Samuel Untermyer, coun- 
sel for the Lockwood committee, which 
was created by the New York legis 
lature to make an investigation in re- 
lation to housing conditions here. Mr. 
Untermyer unsuccessfully tried to force 
admission from Mr. Robb that property 
interests of New York City are in the 
power of a ruthless fire insurance com- 
bination seeking rate monopoly to the 
detriment of the public, and to pave 
the way for supervision of rates by the 
state, a form of supervision which has 
not been a success nor is it wanted by 
insurance regulatory officials of the 
states. 

In this connection it is pertinent to 
quote several paragraphs from the Mer- 
ritt report, made in this state in 1911, 
and generally regarded as the most 
comprehensive and able document of 
the kind ever prepared in the fire in- 
surance business. The technical title 
of this able investigation of 1910-1911 
is, “Report of the Joint Committee of 
the Senate dnd Assembly of the State 
of New York Appointed to Investigate 
Corrupt Practices in Connection with 
Legislation, and the Affairs of Insur- 
ance Companies Other Than Those 
Doing Life Insurance Business.” The 
chairman of this committee was Edwin 
A. Merritt, Jr. The actuary was Prof. 
Albert W. Whitney; and one of the 
counsel was Alfred Hurrell. The para- 
graphs follow: 

We have now to consider the effect of 
open competition in fire insurance. It 
is not necessary to theorize about this 
for there is plenty of evidence in the 
rate wars which were formerly carried 
on and which to some degree still pre- 
vail. The universal effect of such per- 
iods of open competition wherever and 
whenever they have occurred has been 
a cutting of rates that was below the 
actual cost of the indemnity. If the 
rate war had been general this would 
have meant the ultimate death of the 
company, anc rate wars of even a local 
character lead, if long continued, to the 
dissolution of smaller and weaker com- 


panies. The effect on all companies is 
weakening. The icyholder, to be 
sure, gets his insurance very cheaply; 
too cheaply, for the weakening of the 
companies is not in the long run and on 
the whole an economic good, for there 
is just so much less protection behind 
the insured in case of a conflagration. 
The mutual character of insurance is 
so strong that nothing which tends to 
produce inferior protection can be for 
the public good. It has not done the 
policyholder any good to get cheap in- 
surance if, when the test comes, the 
protection is found to be worthless. 

But this is not all. In a state of open 
competition the rates adjust themselves 
not to the hazards but largely to the 
strength of the insured so that the man 
of influence, whose patronage is de- 
sired, will get his insurance too cheap- 
ly, as against the small man.who is 
not in a position to drive a sharp bar- 
gain; that is, competition results in 
discrimination. Rate wars in fire in- 
surance are very fierce; the motive is 
the same as in any rate war, namely, 
to secure business even at a loss in 
the hope that when normal rates again 
prevail the patronage so won will re- 
main and the loss will be made good. 

To summarize the case: the effect 
of a period of sustained open competi- 
tion is the procuring by the public 
temporarily of cheaper insurance; this 
advantage mostly falls to persons of in- 
fluence; the quality of the protection is 
lowered since the companies are weak- 
ened. Furthermore, if the process con- 
tinues long enough some of the smaller 
companies will be forced to retire and 
their business will be absorbed by the 
large companies. 

Rate wars terminate when the com- 
panies realize that self-preservation re- 
quires them to obtain adequate rates 
and ordinarily this can be done only by 
some form of agreement. 

The question occurs to one whether 
there cannot be open competition that 
does not go to an extreme, such com- 
petition as there is in, for instance, the 
grocery business or the shoe business. 
The distinction seems to be this: the 
grocer has very clearly in mind what 
his goods have cost him and what price 
he must get for them if he is to escape 
a loss, and he will not, except in an ex- 
tremity, sell ata loss. The underwriter, 
on the other hand, is selling indemnity 
against something that may never oc- 
cur, so, however low his price, there is 
always some possibility that he will 
escape without a loss; at any rate he 
can gamble on the chance. What cor- 
responds to the point below which the 
grocer dares not go without a loss is 
the average loss experience on the class 
to which the risk belongs. But this is 
not easily ascertained; at any rate it 
does not stare the underwriter in the 
face in the same way that the buying 
price of sugar confronts the grocer. 

Another reason why open competition 
goes further in fire insurance than in 
other lines is possibly due to the fact 
that the corporative form of organiza- 
tion encourages the officers to use 
methods which perhaps they would not 
use if the business were entirely their 
own. 

At any rate, however you may account 
for it, the actual historical fact is that 
at all times and in all places a state 
of open competition has been found 
impracticable and that combinations of 
the companies- have been formed not 


merely to make but to maintain rates. 


Now, when a man comes to buy in- 
surance and finds the companies com- 
bined on the matter of rates, he is 
likely to feel shocked, particularly in 
this day when all combinations o!! cap- 
ital are looked at with suspicion. He 
finds that it is impossible to get insur- 
ance at any rate of the grade that he 
desires, without paying a price that has 
been definitely agreed upon by the com- 
panies. He has no chance to bargain; 
the price is made and unless he goes to 
the trouble of hunting up companies 
that are not in the combination, he 
must either take the insurance at that 


price or leave it. It is natural for him 
to conclude that this combination exists 
in restraint of trade and should be 
broken up. 

And this is exactly what was done by 
a number of states at about the time 
that the formation of “trusts” began to 
appear as a menace to the country. So- 
called anti-compact laws were passed 
which made it illegal for the companies 
to combine either to make or to main- 
tain rates. That is, these combinations 
were recognized to be trusts and it was 
a simple matter, apparently, to break 
the combination. 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
economic forces involved were too 
strong to be restrained by law. Noth- 
ing could overcome the fact that a con- 
dition of open competition in which 
there were no standard rates was an 
impossible condition for doing business. 
The result, therefore, was that there 
came to be in every one of the anti- 
compact states a “State rater” who 
made and promulgated the rates in es- 
sentially the same way that they were 
made before by the rate-making bodies 
of the companies. * * * 

The result has been that in general 
people paid established rates for their 
insurance but that, where a man had 
enough influence he could, if he cared 
to, obtain concessions in rate. That is, 
at least one result of anti-compact laws 
has been an increased discrimination 
against the average policyholder and in 
favor of the rich and influential. * * * 
It is a well-recognized fact that in gen- 
eral anti-compact laws have been a 
failure and there is noticeable a distinct 
reaction against them. 





AN ADDRESS DELIVERED UPON 
THE WRONG OCCASION 

One of the subjects up for discussion 
at the annual meeting of the Insurance 
Division of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce last week was “Private 
Initiative vs. State Monopoly.” The 
speakers were Edson S. Lott, president 
of the United States Casualty, and J. C. 
Adderly, president of the Integrity 
Mutual Casualty. Mr. Lott’s address 
was a dignified presentation of the sub- 
ject, written and delivered in a big 
way, while in it was not a paragraph 
or a line to which any non-agency mu- 
tual man could object. Moreover, be- 
fore delivery he sent a copy to Mr. Ad- 
derly. On his part, Mr. Adderly did 
not rise to the occasion, but instead 
took mean advantage of the invitation 
to speak by making an attack on stock 
company insurance, defending the mu- 
tuals as the most potent force arrayed 
in opposition to state monopoly. It 
was not the time or place to deliver a 
partisan address, carrying with it the 
message to all that insurance is a di- 
vided camp whereas the Insurance Di- 
vision was formed with the idea of be- 
coming a spokesman for united insur- 
ance, putting its best foot foremost. If 
Mr. Adderly were trying to kill the In- 
surance Division of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce he went about it 
in just the right way. His address was 
narrow-minded, injudicious and harm- 
ful. Probably he is still chuckling 
over his sharp practice. On_ this 
occasion, as in many others, Mr. 
Lott came through with banners fly- 
ing. John B. Morton, vice-president of 
the Fire Association, moved that the 
Adderly address be “canned” by the 
Chamber, but the motion came too late. 
The address was already in the hands 
of the press. 





D. C. Macpherson, of Pittsburgh, has 
been made agency organizer of the St. 
Giair, Golden & Sutphen Agency, that 
city. 
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A. E. PATTERSON 





A. E. Patterson has been elected sec- 
retary of the Edward A. Woods Com. 


pany, Pittsburgh, succeeding Miss 
Bertha Strauss, resigned to become 
more actively engaged in field work. 
He has been with the Woods agency 


since 1908, more recently as assistant 
to Mr. Woods. With the Pittsburgh 


Life Underwriters’ Association he has 
several times been secretary. W. M. 
Echols has been made cashier of the 
Woods agency, succeeding W. L. Black- 
adar, who returns to New York. 
a * * 
Thomas E. Gallagher, who retires as 


Western general agent of the Aetna, 
but will continue with the Company in 
an advisory capacity, is matched in 


popularity by few American insurance 
men. As an after-dinner speaker he 
has been a star for years, and his 
“Casey” stories had wide currency. 
* - + 
John M. Boy’an, has resigned as sec- 


retary of J. Lehrenkrauss Sons, Inc., 
359 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, a position 
he held for fifteen years, and has be- 
come associated with Cavanagh & 
Kuhn, 157 Remsen Street. By a friend- 
ly arrangement with Lehrenkrauss the 
Brooklyn general agencies of three fire 


insurance companies have been trans- 
ferred along with Mr. Boylan. These 
are the American of Newark, American 
Central and Newark Fire. The new 
arrangement went into effect as of a” 
1. Lehrenkrauss Sons have become the 
general agents for Brooklyn of the 
Columbia. 
* * *# 


Walter L. Stabler, comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Life, read a paper at the 
convention of the Local Building and 
Loan Association in New Orleans last 
week. The title was “Can Life Insur- 
ance Companies and Building and Loan 
Associations Co-operate in the Promo- 
tion of Home Building?” 

m . . 
Charles F. Coffin, vice-president of the 


State Life of Indianapolis, was a visi- 
tor to Atlantic City last week. 





IMPORTANT DECISION 

Washington, May 2.—The Su- 
preme Court refused today to re- 
view decisions of New York 
courts holding that dividends ap- 
plied as credits toward insurance 
Premiums was not income. !n- 
ternal revenue officials appealed 
from the decree below, which was 
in favor of the New York Life In- 
Surancc Company. 
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Forty-five Years In 
Insurance Business 


w. N. BAMENT’S ANNIVERSARY 





General Adjuster of Home Celebrates 
Event By Speaking to Suburban 
Field Men 





The regular monthly luncheon of the 
Suburban Field Club held at the St. 
George Hotel, Brooklyn, Tuesday, drew 
a good attendance of members. W. M. 
Bament, general adjuster for the Home, 
was the speaker, and his topic was 
“Some Aspects of Insurance Contracts.” 
Before proceeding to his subject Mr. 
Bament stated that the day marked the 
forty-fifth anniversary of his entering 
the insurance business, upon which the 
members of the club gave him a hearty 
round of applause by way of congratu- 
lation. 

The first part of the address had to 
do with co-insurance and the problems 
which it had given rise to. Later, other 
phases of the insurance contracts were 
described and in each casé a resume of 
the dispositions made of them in the 
various states and by the federal courts 
as well as by adjusting bodies was also 
given. At the conclusion the members 
questioned Mr. Bament for a consider- 
able period, @ach question eliciting a 
fund of valuable information on the 
point upon which information was de- 
sired. 

A vote of thanks was accorded the 
speaker, who also, on motion of Secre- 
tary E. C. Ryan, was by acclamation 
elected an honorary member of the or- 
ganization. The club then went into 
executive session. 





NEW BROKERAGE OFFICE 
Charles B. Blonder, who has been 


connected with F. B. Hall & Co., Inc.,. 


for the last five years, has left that 
company and gone into the insurance 
brokerage business for himself. Mr. 
Blonder has been in the insurance busi- 
ness for about seven years, and in his 
experience as head placer for F. B. Hall 
& Co., Inc.. made many friends who 
wish him success in his new undertak- 
ing. He will conduct his business at 
123 William Street. Mr. Blonder states 
that he has a $5,000,000 truck risk which 
he has been unable to place, due to the 
unusually large losses suffered by the 
companies on risks of this sort. 





SUGGESTS RISKS FOR LOTT 


A suggestion has been made by Je- 
rome Scheuer & Company, Boston, that 
aS a means of expressing their grati- 
tude to Edson S. Lott for his literature 
about reciprocals and non- agency mu- 
tuals agents and brokers throughout 
the country present him with a compli- 
mentary risk each on October 1 or 
some such date. 





Fire Insurance Department 


Will Chicago Get Away 
From La Salle Street? 


EVANS MOVE CAUSES DISCUSSION 








Building for American Eagle, Conti- 
nental and Fidelity-Phenix Two 
Miles From La Salle Street 





Chicago insurance men are wonder- 
ing whether the decision of the Henry 
Evans “America Fore” companies to 
build a new building for the western 
departments of the companies some two 
or three miles from the present insur- 
ance district means a dispersal of the 
company offices, which have always 
been concentrated in a few blocks of 
the downtown district. It hardly seems 
possible that a new insurance district 
can be created, as many of the compa- 
nies will undoubtedly want to remain 
in the “loop” district, although the lack 
of office space and the immense in- 
creases in rents in the downtown district 
have created a very serious problem 
for them in the past two or three years. 

The National Liberty was the first of 
the larger companies to break away 
from the old Chicago insurance district. 
It moved about a year ago to offices 
in the same general direction as the site 
selected by the Evans companies for 
their new building, but a mile or more 
nearer to the main business section of 
the city. The-Western Alliance, one 
of the smaller Chicago fire companies, 
has gone still farther afield, locating its 
home office a considerable distance 
north of the proposed location for the 
new Evans building, but with these ex- 
ceptions all of the company offices 
have been maintained in the downtown 
district. The Continental and the Fi- 
delity-Phenix have both occupied their 
present downtown locations for more 
than twenty years. Both are outside 
of the Insurance Exchange Building, 
where the bulk of the companies are 
located, but within easy reach of it. 

Two or three of the Chicago life in- 
surance companies have selected out- 
side locations for the home offices, but 
it has been less of a handicap to them 
than it was generally supposed that it 
would be for one of the big fire com- 
panies. 





DISCUSS CAR RATES 





Automobile Manufacturers Conferring 
About Their Own Insurance Proposi- 
tions, It Is Reported 





It is reported that automobile manu- 
facturers are discussing the advisability 
of forming an insurance company or 
companies because of the high automo- 
bile rates, -which are re-acting in car 
production. Some people are not buy- 
ing cars because they cannot afford the 
insurance. 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 








UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 














[THE AUTOMOBILE-—> 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH ;CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,724,512.36 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 

tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 

Personal Effects, Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal 
Effects Floater, Jewelry Floater, Fine Arts. 







































































Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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oF NEw HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. | 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. Indemnity Ins. Co.. of North America 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 













Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
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-Contract of Service; 
Not of Insurance 


EMERGENCY AUTO SERVICE CO. 








Ruling of Massachusetts Attorney 
General Given to Insurance Com- 
missioner of That State 





The Attorney General of Massachu- 
setts has given the insurance commis- 
sioner of that state his opinion as to 
whether any features contained in the 
contract of the Emergency Auto Service 
Company involve insurance. 

Under the contract submitted the 
Emergency Auto Service Company, 
upon the receipt of four dollars from 
an automobile owner, agrees to furnish 
service for one year in connection with 
the owner’s automobile on any passable 
road in the New England States where 
the automobile may have become dis- 
abled while in actual use, so that it 
cannot be operated. 

The service to be furnished includes: 

(1) The towing of the automobile to 
the nearest station of the company, 
when the cause of its failure to operate 
is a break or defect in its mechanism. 
The company will tow the automobile 
to a further point, but in such case the 
owner is to pay for mileage in excess 
of mileage to the nearest station of the 
company. 

(2) Furnishing a mechanic to make 
repairs, but the owner is to pay market 
prices for labor performed and all ma- 
terials and supplies used, but no charge 
is to be made for the time of the me- 
chanic to and from the job, nor for 
transportation. : 

(3) Furnishing gasoline, tires, tubes, 
oil, batteries and other general equip- 
ment; the owner to pay for all goods so 


supplied at the market prices prevail- 
ing at the time and place of delivery, 
but the company is to make no charge 
for the delivery. 

(4) Furnishing special parts or spe- 
cial equipment for the automobile, the 
owner to pay for goods so supplied at 
market prices prevailing at the time 
and place of shipment, together with 
freight and express charges to the near- 
est station of the company, but the com- 
pany is to make no charge for trans- 
portation of such goods between said 
station and place of delivery. 

These are the pertinent features of 
the agreement, so far as the question 
asked is concerned. 

The Ruling 

Commenting the Attorney General 
says: 

“The nature of an insurance contract, 
both at common law and under the 
statutes of this Commonwealth, has 
been discussed in various opinions of 
the Attorney General. By G. L., c. 175, 
Sec. 2,a contract of insurance is defined 
to be ‘an agreement by which one party 
for a consideration promises to pay 
money or its equivalent, or to do an 
act valuable to the insured, upon the 
destruction, loss or injury of something 
in which the other party has an in- 
terest.’ 

“The essential element of insurance 
is that the insured receives indemnity 
from loss by reason of the happenirg 
of events without his control or the 
control of the insurer. 

“In my opinion, the contract of the 
Emergency Auto Service Company is 
not one of insurance. The element of 
hazard is wanting. It is an agreement 
to furnish towing, if necessary, to fur- 
nish repairs and to furnish automobile 
goods such as may be expected to be 
incidental to the operation of an auto- 
mobile, through a period of one year. 
It is obvious that an automobile owner 
will require the services enumerated 
from time to time during such a period. 





Incorporated 1849 








Metropolitan District 
C. G. Smith, Agent 
1 Liberty Street 








The contract is an agreement to fur- 
nish such services for a fixed sum. The 
language used by former Attorney Gen- 
eral Knowlton is in point in the present 
case. Construing a contract by which 
a company, in consideration of a fixed 
sum, agreed to inspect, repair and 
maintain electrical machinery, this 
language was used: ‘The only element 
of chance involved is the extent of the 
repairs which may be required. But in 
this, as in other matters, it is neither 
hazardous nor unusual to undertake con- 
tinuing work, although somewhat in- 
definite in its amount, for a fixed sum. 
It does not differ from the ordinary 
contracts by which an attorney is an- 
nually retained by his client.’ 


‘In accordance with the opinions ren- 
dered to your department by former 
Attorneys General, I am of the opinion 
that the agreement now under consider- 
ation, providing for the services enum- 
erated above, is a contract of service 
rather than of insurance.” 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 

of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


ROUEN ecvocice et $ 600,000 
Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund...... 1,465,929 
Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 159,357 
Net Surplus ...... 564,541 
TEE: cee hbeis clin $2,789,828 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N., J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Ca IONN SEA o.es-ciaes $1,250,000 
Reserve  Reinsur- 

ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 
Reserve all other 

liabilities ...... 1,205,347 
Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 
Tee 654, FAAS $9,733,168 


Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
' A, H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


Girard F, « M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 





Giese $1,000,000 
*Reserve Reinsur- 

.ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 |” 
*Reserve all other 

liabilities ....... 60,940 
Net Surplus ...... 449,841 
Total ..We> i, -cccl $4,006,570 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 


“As of December 31, 1920. 














Loyal to friends and loyal agents 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Offices 


Service Department . 
Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
1 Liberty Street 








Cash Capital $2,500,000 


Marine Department 
Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
General Marine Managers 

63-65 Beaver Street 














Insure No Film For 
Less Than $50,000 


HAZARDS OF THE 





STUDIOS 





An Interesting Article By Special 
Agent Weldon D. Whelan of Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Co. 





A most. interesting article on movie 
studio hazards written from the center 
of the moving picture industry, Los 
Angeles, is published by the “Fireman’s 
Fund Record.” The author is Special 
Agent Weldon D. Whelan. 

The magnitude of the moving picture 
industry is indicated by the fact that 
the big producers make no picture in- 
sured for less than $50,000. Many spe- 
cial hazards have made this business 
unpopular with underwriters. The neg- 
ative of a picture—the parent film from 
which come those used for projection— 
represents a big outlay, and not over 
ten per cent of it is allowed to leave 
the studio’s fire proof vault. In these 
vaults ventilation is a prime factor and 
most of them have overhanging roofs 
with apertures which make a hazard, as 
heat from a nearby fire might enter 
through them and cause heavy loss. 

Most of the buildings, such as stages, 
are wooden construction or steel frame 
with canvas or glass. The dressing 
rooms in a few of the best studios are 
of brick construction, but in most cases 
they are of frame. 

The property room should be of fire 
proof material but seldom is. It is the 
most interesting part of a studio to 
visit as it contains samples of almost 
every conceivable thing, from elegant 
antiques to tawdry tinsel, imposing fa- 
cades to railroad signs, and on account 
of the inflammable nature of mos: of 
the contents it is easy to understand 
that if a fire got started in the property 
room, unless immediately checked, it 
would quickly spread over the entire 
building. 

The inherent hazard of the making 
of a negative is in itself not great, ©x- 
cept when the work is done on one of 
the stages and the heating arrange 
ments are not as carefully looked after 
as they should be. Salamanders are 
used to heat the stage and they are 4 
bad hazard unless carefully looked 
after and protected. In many cases 
most of.a picture is taken outside the 
studio, often several miles away. 

Illumination plays an important part 
in this business and the myriad of lights, 
with all the electric wiring necessary, 
is one of the hazards. 





E. U. RICHARDS IN TOWN 
BE. U. Richards, formerly manager of 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Conference, and now engaged in the 
printing business in Ohio, has been in 
the city for a few days. 
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Why Full Auto Cover 
Should Not Be Written 


CHESTER M. CAMPBELL’S VIEWS 








Policy of Insurance is a Contract of 
Indemnity, Nothing More, Says 
Manager 





In response to a request from The 
Eastern Underwriter Chester M. Camp- 
bell, manager of the automobile depart- 
ment of the Insurance Company of North 
America, has written the following article 
for this paper under the heading: “Why 
Full Cover Automobile Insurance Should 
Not Be Written.” 

Why full cover automobile insurance 
should not be written can be answered 
in a few words. 

A policy of insurance is a contract of 
indemnity, nothing more. The purpose 
of insurance is to provide indemnity 
against accidents which may happen 
and not against events which must hap- 
pen; i. e., the unexpected loss or dam- 
age as distinguished from the ordinary 
and inevitable occurrences to which all 
property is subject, and which is right- 
fully chargeable to wear and tear. 

The practice of marine companies on 
ocean cargoes is perhaps the best illus- 
tration of this fundamental principle. 
With the exception of a very few class- 
es of goods, no sensible marine under- 
writer is willing to consider an “All 
Risks” policy, since experience has 
shown that there is a definite and 
measurable damage that is unavoidable, 
due to handling, and also the very na- 
ture of the goods themselves. The ex- 
tent of this expected damage naturally 
varies, depending upon the particular 
kind of goods, and is indicated by a 
percentage, viz.: “F. P. A. 3 per cent 
Each Case,” which translated simply 
means that the underwriter will not be 
responsible for partial losses unless 
amounting to 3 per cent of the value 
of the case. This is a franchise pro- 
vision and not a deductible average, 
but remember that the marine under- 
writer deals largely with coverage on 
property which for the major part of 
the time at least is out of the control 
of the assured, whereas with an automo- 
bile the property is in the assured’s 
own control and the franchise (this has 
been previously tried and _ failed) 
would only add to moral hazard, and 
claims would be built up bythe assured 
and dishonest repairmen. The only 
form for practical use is the deductible 
clause, which in substance makes the 
insured a co-insurer, and by forcing the 
car owner to contribute to his own loss 
serves to encourage a tendency to be 
more careful, which eventually will 
bring about less losses. 

Paying For Up-keep 

In reimbursing an owner for all col- 
lision accidents, underwriters are actu- 
ally paying “up-keep” expense. Even 
assuming that the accidents are legiti- 
mate, it must be admitted that with the 
increasing congestion -in cities, and 
even on country roads, that it is almost 
an impossibility to operate an automo- 
bile without sustaining what can be 
termed a “touch and go” accident, in- 
volving damage to fenders, marring or 
scratching of the paint, or some other 
comparatively slight damage. The 
present policy also permits of recovery 
for broken springs, axles and other 
parts of the automobile, resulting not 
solely from accidents, but due to wear, 
abuse, or defective material. These are 
all items of maintenance cost and not 
Properly the subject of insurance. 

Full cover insurance has never been 
Profitable to underwriters, and what is 
more it never can be. The hopeless ef- 
forts of the underwriters to catch up 
with their losses by frequent and ma- 
terial increases in rates is about as 
ridiculous as the spectacle of a dog 
chasing its own tail. Every increase 
has only served to eliminate a number 
of the most careful and conscientious 
Owners, who either buy the deductible 
form or drop collision coverage entirely, 
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Benjamin Franklin and Insurance 


The name of Franklin for more 
than a century has meant to Ameri- 
cans the highest type of industry, 
thrift, loyalty, protection from dis- 
aster, wise counsel and sound philoso- 
phy of methods and practice. 


Likewise the name of THE FRANK- 
LIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA for more than 
ninety years, or very nearly a century, 
has stood for the highest type of Fire 
Insurance as a protection to industry 
and thrift against the disaster of Fire 
and other causes of created values 
and material resources. 








THE 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office - 56 Cedar Street 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Fire, Lightning, Automobile (Complete 
Cover in Combination Policy), Explosion, 
Hail, Marine, Profits and Commissions, 
Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Com- 
motion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 





“YOU MAY DELAY, BUT TIME WILL NOT.” 


—Benjamin Franklin. 
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and increases the percentage of those 
careless owners who continue to pur- 
chase full coverage regardless of cost, 
because they look upon it as a profit- 
able investment. 
Theft and Fire Coverage 

Theft coverage—Why are so many 
cars stolen? Is it entirely because of 
the astuteness of thieves? We think 
not. Almost any automobile under- 
writer will admit that the real reason 
is that many owners find it profitable 
to dispose of the car to the insurance 
company and either actually arrange 
the theft or invite it by their careless- 
ness. No matter what is done through 
enactment of laws to curb thieving, 
cars will continue to be stolen, but the 
simple remedy for moral hazard lies 
in removing the opportunity for profit. 
First, over-insurance should be avoided 
always. Second, equipment should not 
be covered unless the entire car is 
stolen; it is more than a coincidence 
that the owner loses a tire or some 
other part of his equipment about the 
time it is worn out. These claims rep- 
resent a steady drain upon income. 
Third, the owner should be required to 
stand a portion of his own loss, and we 
strongly advocate the introduction of a 
three-fourths loss clause. Such a theft 
form would furnish adequate protec- 
tion and could be issued possibly at 
one-half of the present rates. 

Fire coverage—The remarks we have 
made in connection with theft also ap- 
ply to fire. It is certain that physical 
hazard of the garage or the car itself 
has not increased in the past year, yet 
fire losses, both in garages and on the 
road, are surprisingly numerous. Again 
the answer is moral hazard, and again 
the cure suggested is to either pre- 
determine depreciation so that the 
amount of insurance will automatically 
approximate the value of the car, or 
otherwise introduce a co-insurance 
clause. 

It must certainly be clear to under- 
writers that a very large part of our 
present troubles are the result of evils 
practiced yesterday, and that until we 
eliminate these evils from our forms 
and underwriting practices we cannot 
hope to place automobile insurance 
upon a profitable basis. Rates have 
now reached such a high level that it 
is impossible to further increase them 
without building up our competition and 
driving from our books what remains of 
our best classes of business. 

We have at least learned from practi- 
cal experience that the old theory that 
“anything can be written at a rate” 
cannot be safely applied to automobile 
insurance. 





TRAINED CATS SET FIRES 





Commercial Crooks Use Cats in Fires 
to Defraud Creditors and Insur- 
ance Companies 





C. D. West, manager of the investiga- 
tion and prosecution department of the 
National Association of Credit Men, dis- 
closed some interesting facts in an in- 
terview printed in the New York 
“Times.” His experience has brought 
him into close contact with commercial 
crooks and thé schemes they use to 
defraud their creditors. 

Mr. West discovered one of the most 
effectual methods when he accidently 
uncovered the trained cat scheme. 
These cats were trained to upset lamps 
and start fires in stores whose stock of 
goods, secretly removed to another city, 
was heavily insured. After the fire the 
insurance would be paid to the credi- 
tors and the goods used for another 
prospective failure or sold for profit. 

The cats, after they had completed 
their course of training, were sold for 
$250. A man, wishing to have a fire 
in his store, would purchase a cat and 
leave it in his store with a lighted lamp. 
He could go home feeling assured that 
the cat would knock over the lamp and 
that his store would be wrecked in the 
fire thus caused. The purpose of the 
fires thus set was to cover up the re- 
moval of goods or other concealment 
of assets. 
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New Car Rates Remind 
C. R. Street of Story 


“DEATH” TO BOTH PARTIES 





Auto Edition of “The National Under- 
writer”; How to Write Finance 
Business Profitably 


The principal author in the automo- 
bile number of “The National Under- 
writer” is C. R. Street, president of the 
Fidelity-Phenix, and who for years has 
taken a particular interest in automo- 
bile insurance problems. 

In discussing the evolution of the 
business and explaining how the co- 
operative control of the business had 
been taken out of the hands of the 
younger, inexperienced underwriting 
element he said: 

“While this feature of the business 
has now been placed under control 
by a reasonable degree of co-operation 
between higher officials of the various 
classes of companies actively engaged 
in automobile underwriting, it must be 
admitted the result has been accom- 
plished at considerable cost—the mate- 
rial reduction of rates and increasing of 
commissions in the smaller towns and 
rural districts, where the most desir- 
able classes of cars were apparently be- 
ing taken by local mutuals, ‘clubs’ or 
inter-insurance organizations with little 
real financial backing, and this unfortu- 
nately at a time when moral hazard tn 
the business has developed not only in 
town but in the country in a degree 
which most certainly during recent 
months has contributed to the loss ra- 
tio quite as much as the well-known 
and heretofore uncontrolled city theft 
hazard, a reproach to the administra- 
tors of justice in many of our most 
prominent communities. The writing of 
the business at the new rates, while 
necessary, reminds me of the old story 
of the man who held the dog out doors 
to freeze him to death, and it will be 
more than surprising if in the process 
we have undertaken there are not some 
resulting casualties other than the dog. 

“For the future I plead guilty to being 
optimistic. The automobile is here to 
stay, has already become a necessary 
feature of both farm and city life wher- 
ever reasonable prosperity exists, and 
the resulting change in social condi- 
tions which it has introduced cannot be 
upset in this day and generation.” 
An Exchange Argument 

Another writer in the issue, a sales- 
man of insurance, makes this point: 

“When I find a man carrying his in- 
surance in a reciprocal using the 
word ‘exchange’ in its name (and many 
of them do) I take that opportunity to 
expound the theory of transferring 
risks as opposed to exchanging risks. 
I do it in this way: 

“*When you insure with me you un- 
load all the risks of operating your car 
on my company. When you insure 
through the unincorporated association 
whose policy you now have you do not 
transfer your risks. You are merely 
exchanging yours for a part and parcel 
of the risks of all the other members 
of this association. The association 
calls itself an exchange. It doesn’t even 
purport to be an insurance company.’” 
Finance Business 


Another writer in telling “how to 
write finance business at a profit” 
says: 

Insurance written to cover all of the 
cars handled by an automobile financing 
concern can show a profit to the insur- 
ance company only if— 

1, Full tariff rates are collected. 

2. Insurance for only 80 per cent of 
the value of the car is granted. 

8. A cancellation clause is inserted to 
permit the company to weed out the 
most undesirable risks and to cancel 
the entire line within a reasonable 
length of time. * 

4. Deductible clauses be inserted af- 


fecting the length and collision cover- 
age. 

5. No business is written for a financ- 
ing company that does not require an 
initial payment of at least 33 1/3 per 
cent of the list price of the car. 

6. No excess commissions be paid to 
financing concerns. 
ff Embezzlement coverage is exclud- 
ed. 





COMPANIES ARE MOVING 


Williard S. Brown & Co., who formerly 
had their offices at 1 Liberty Street, have 
moved to the new Northern of New 
York Building at No. 83 Maiden Lane. 
where they occupy the first, ninth and 
tenth floors. This is a new modern 
building, and will house practically only 
insurance. One of the tenants will be 
the Royal Exchange Assurance, who 
will move there in the near future. An- 
other company moving is that of Rol- 
lins, Burlick, Hunter & Co., who at 


present are located at No. 80 Maiden” 


Lane. This company is moving to the 
new Perrin Building on Maiden Lane. 


WATCH OVERINSURANCE 

The New England Insurance Ex- 
change has sent out the following warn- 
ing to the agents in its territory, ad- 
vising them to readjust their lines to 
the changing conditions: 

“During the past four months the fire 
losses of the country were tremendous. 
Under these conditions it is our im- 
perative duty as insurance men to do 
our utmost to prevent overinsurance. 
It is our duty not only to the compa- 


_nies, but to our customers whose good 


will we wish to retain and to the gen- 
eral public generally. In the past we 
have advised increased insurance, but 
now we must advise against carrying 
more than may be properly collected in 
case of loss; any other course will 
bring discredit upon our business and 
will lose to us the respect of our in- 
surers. The situation requires your 
thoughtful consideration and unselfish 
action.” 








SPECIALS AT WHITE PLAINS 

(Continued from page 1) 
the display of 5,000 fire prevention 
posters donated by the Hartford Fire, 
a number of which were distributed by 
the Boy Scouts and displayed in the 
show windows during the week pre- 
ceding the inspection. 

The district covered by the inspection 
included the mercantile section north 
and south of Main street, between 
Mamaroneck avenue and Church street 
on the east and the Harlem railroad on 
the west. In all 25 blocks were sur- 
veyed and 260 buildings were inspected. 
The schools and hospitals are not in- 
cluded in this figure. 

In analyzing the reports of the in- 
spectors it was shown that 224 proper- 
ties were found in fair, good or excellent 
condition, 32 buildings in poor condition 
and four in very bad condition. De- 
tailed lists of the last two classes ap- 
pear in the report of President Reeves. 

Also, in order that the work done by 
the delegation should result in real 
effective fire preventive activity by the 
White Plains fire department, a number 
of properties are specifically mentioned 
where conditions warrant such action. 
Appreciation is-expressed at the inter- 
est in the matter manifested by Fire 
Chief Griffin of White Plains. 

The schools of the city were visited 
by C. W. Burnham and F. N. Smith. 
They were accompanied by a com- 
mittee of leading women and conducted 
a series of fire drills, addressed the 
children on fire prevention and civic 
service and, in the words of Mr. Reeves, 
“by their most intelligent efforts left a 
lasting effect for good in all the institu- 
tions they inspected.” Details of this 
work in the schools are made the sub- 
ject of a special report. 





Wilfred Kurth, vice-president of the 
Home, is. accompanying Vice-president 
F. C. Buswell on a trip to the West. 
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WM. B. CLARK, President 
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Losses Paid over $195,000.000 





























London °° Lancashire 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
































Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U.S. Mgr. R.C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 




















Surplus 
Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 

capacity and attentive service for 

handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 








CHICAGO 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DULUTH MONTREAL 
DETROIT LONDON MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE WINNIPEG 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
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Samuel Untermyer’s Examination of Willis O. Robb 





Questions Asked By Counsel For Lockwood Investigation Committee of New York Legis- 
lature, and Answers of Manager of New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 
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Beeause of the widespread interest in 
the examination of Willis O. Robb, man- 
ager of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, by Samuel Untermyer, coun- 
sel for the Lockwood Investigating 
Committee of the New York legislature, 
in this city last week, The Eastern Un- 
derwriter prints almost in full the ex- 
amination of Mr. Robb by Mr. Unter- 
myer, and also the examination of 
Samuel Deutschberger, former head of 
the rate discrimination division of the 
New York Insurance Department, and 
now chief examiner of the fire and ma- 
rine insurance companies. The grilling 
of Mr. Robb was continued during two 
days. 

The examination of William Schiff, 
of Schiff, Terhune & Co., the revocation 
of whose license by the Exchange 
brought the matter to the attention of 
the Lockwood Committee, is not given, 
as Mr. Schiff merely recited the inci- 
dents leading up to the revocation 
which have been printed heretofore by 
the newspapers. 


The next development regarding the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange is 
not known. Mr. Untermyer has told 
reporters that fire insurance rates are 
again to receive the attention of the 
committee. 


Q. What is your business? A. Manager of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 

Q. How long have you been manager of that 
Exchange? A, Since July 1, 1910. * * * 

Q. Is the Exchange an incorporated institu- 
tion? A. It is not. 

Q. Is it a membership association? A. Yes 
sir, 

Q. Has it a Constitution and By-laws? A. 
It has not; it is an agreement. 

Q. It has simply an agreement between the 
members, has it? A. Yes sir. 

Q. How many members nas your Exchange? 
A. It has about 80 company members and 
49 agency members. 

Are you a salaried official? A. Yes sir. 

Q. And this is your sole business, acting as 
manager of the Exchange, is it not? A. Yes 
sir. 

Q. What is the constitution of the Exchange, 
bes it a board of directors or governors? A 
It has a president, vice-president, and an offi- 
cer combining the functions of secretary and 
treasurer, and its government is through stand- 
ing committees, four in number, and two or 
three special committees from time to time 
appointed. 

It has no board as such, no board of 
governors or directors? A. No 

Who is the president? A. N.S. Bartow, 
president of the Queen. 

For what length of time are the officers 
elected? For one year, and usually re- 
elected for a second year. 

Q. Are they salaried? A. They are not. 

Q. Then the only salaried official is the 
secretary and the manager and the clerks? 

Yes sir; that is right. 

Q. How large a staff of clerks are maintained 
at the office? I cannot tell you offhand; 
the total number of employes is about 175. 

They have an exchange with quite a 
large salary roll? A. Yes sir. 

Q. About what is the cost of maintaining 
the exchange? A. Between $525,000 and $550,- 
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Q. Your particular exchange covers what 
territory? A. Greater New York, exclusive 
of the suburban parts of Queens and Rich- 
mond, and East Bronx. In other words, Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Bronx, west of the Bronx 
River, First Ward of Long Island City and 


Queens and the American Dotk Stores in Rich- 
mond. * * 

Q. You say you have eighty company mem- 
bers. and about forty—and how many agency 
members, about forty? A. About forty, I 
think, sir, 

Q. Your company members are all fire insur. 
ance companies, are they? A. Yes sir 

Q. Now, you speak of having for y agency 
members? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Explain what you mean by that. A. Ours 
is a mixed membership of companies and ag- 
ents, and the third group members after 
you count foreign companies and New York 
ity companies, is resident agents or managers 
of companies with head offices right outside 

New York City, but not foreign com — 

ey represent among them, presumab 

or 130 companies. 

That is what I want to get at. A. But 
the agents vote as members. 

o they vote with respect to each com- 
pany they represent, or only one vote each? 
A. Each agent has only one vote. 

Q So if an agent represents a dozen of 


these companies, he still has only one vote? 
. Yes sir, that is right. 

Q. But all together there are represented 
in your Exchange about 210 fire insurance 
companies? <A. I think the exact number is 
213 

Now, in addition to your exchange there 
are other exchanges covering other sections of 
the state, is there not? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There are three other exchanges? A. 
For fire insurance rating, yes sir. 

Q. But they don’t invade one another's ter. 


ritory? A. They have po ,_ Jurisdictic yn in one 
another’s territory. * 

Q. What are these eher exchanges? A. 
There is the Suburban Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, which has under its jurisdiction Long 


service. It maintains the Electrical Survey 
Bureau. It maintains the Loss Adjustment Bu- 
reau, and it maintains a very elaborate survey 
bureau whose work of surveying is carried on, 
well, generally block by block to get full un- 
derwriting reports for its members, but without 
reference to the making of rates by them. 

Q. Your members are also members of that? 
A. Substantially the membership is the same, 
sir. 

Is its territorial jurisdiction substantially 
the same, or does it embrace the entire state? 


A. Oh, no, It is only New York City, sir. 
Q. But in its powers and duties and in its 
practices you don’t impinge upon one another's 


business, or the character of business? A. Not 
at all. We exchange information, of course. 








out in its name. 


way responsible. 
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United States Casualty Company 
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Island and Westchester, and perhaps two other 
counties nearby. 

. How many members have they? A. I 
do not know. 

Q. Then there is the Buffalo Exchange? A. 
They call it the Board of Fire Underwriters. 

. The fourth is called what? A. The As- 
sociation of Fire Underwriters of New York 
State. 

Q. And its territorial jurisdiction is what? 
A. The rest of New York State not covered 
by the other three with headquarters at Syra- 
cuse. 

Q. You don’t know the membership of these 
exchanges? . No, o not. The member- 
ship is on a different basis. I think their 
membership is by special agents or travelling 
representatives of companies, and ours is a 
mixed agency of agents and companies. 

hey are all voluntary associations, un- 
incorporated ? A. I think the Buffalo Board 
is incorporated. as the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters also is, as are other bodies than 
our own. 

. What is the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters as ag mn pe er from your Ex- 
change? New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters is “another association of prac- 
tically the same companies and interests, and 
having practically the same territorial juris- 
diction. Its membership, however, is by the 
companies, and it does not have anything to 
do with rates, It maintains the fire patrol 


Q. They attend to one end of the business, 


and you attend to the other? A. That is 
right. 

Q. Now, apart from these agents who are 
members, does your Exchange also issue li- 
censes to brokers? A. Certificates. 

What? A. Certificates. We do not call 
them licenses. 

Well, no broker can do any business 
within your jurisdiction, with any of your 
members, without such a certificate or license, 
and collect for his brokerage, can he? A. es, 
he can. 


Q. So do I understand that any man, a bro- 
ker, who wants to place fire insurance in the 
City of New York can effect it through your 
members, your companies, and collectgcommis- 
sions for doing so without a certificate or li- 
cense from your Exchange? He must have 
one or the other kind of certificate. He does 
not have to have both pledges signed. 

Is it or not the fact that no man can 
become a broker to effect any insurance within 
the territorial jurisdiction of your Exchange 
through any of the insurance companies that 
are members of ur Exchange, unless he is 
licensed by your Sociamee to do so? A. That 
cannot be answered by Yes or No. 

Very well, if you cannot answer it Yes 
or No, you may say so. You have said it can- 
not be answered Yes or No. Do you want 
the real answer to that question? 

Q. I want you to answer my question. 


The Witness: Is that right, Mr. Chairman? 
Must I answer the question with nobody to 
lead me? 

Mr. Untermyer: It is not a question of lead 
ing the witness, He leads himself pretty well. 

Charge of Unfairness 

The Chairman: Answer the question 
can. If you cannot, do not answer. 

The Witness: I did not say I could not 
answer it. I said I cannot answer Yes or No. 

Mr. Untermyer: The only kind of an answer 
I want is Yes or No. 

The Witness: I call the Chairman’s attention 
to the gross unfairness of that limitation. 

Mr. Untermyer: Mr, Chairman, the witness 
should be told, under the rules of this com- 
mittee, he can make notes of anything he 
wants to explain. He can take the minutes 
with him, come back and explain. He can 
make the fullest explanation he chooses to 
make of any answer, but during the examina- 
tion here he must answer questions. 

The Witness: Can answer anywhere where 
it will do no good, or some other place. 

The Chairman: Right here. 

Mr. Untermyer: Right here. 
can come back here and make 


if you 


The witness 
any note of 


any explanation as soon as the inquiry is 
complete by question and answer. He can 
make any and the fullest explanation he 


cheoses to make. Do you understand that, 
Mr. Robb? e 

The Witness: Yes, sir, for the first time. 

Mr. Untermyer: That is the rule and always 
has been the rule. Now, it is not necessary 
to make notes just now, because you will get 
the minutes of your deposition, and you can 
come back any time and explain it. If you 
prefer to make notes, you can make notes, but 
the idea is that we cannot conduct these ex- 
aminations except by getting answers to ques- 
tions. I will repeat my question, so that we 
shan’t have any question or any doubt. Do 
you mean to have the Committee understand 
that anybody can effect fire insurance as a 
broker within the territorial limits of your 
Exchange, with your members, and be paid 
commissions, unless he has first been licensed 
or given permission by your Exchange to act 
as a member? A. You mean on property with- 
in the Exchange territory? 

Q. Yes. A. He cannot; 
ited to fire insurance 

I am not asking about Ohio, or Oshkosh 
or some other jurisdiction, and I am inquiring 
ay as to the — of the Exchange. A. 

es 

Q. Are there any fire. insurance companies 
that do business in the City of New York un- 
der the authority of the Insurance Department, 
and within your jurisdiction that are not mem- 
bers either directly or through your agents of 
your Exchange? A. Yes. 

. How many? A. I don’t know. 

Q. How many do you know of? A. Rough- 
ly, there are about fifty, sir. 

Q. Are there any stock fire insurance com- 
panies? A. Few 

Q. Didn’t you know I referred to stock com- 
panies? A. I didn’t know; our membership 
is not limited to stock companies. 

How many stock fire insurance compa- 
nies are there that are authorized by the laws 
of the State of New York to do business within 
the jurisdiction of your Exchange that are not 
members of your Exchange, either directly or 
through your agents? A, on’t know. 

The Miller’s National 

Q. Will you name one? A. Well, I feel 
reasonably sure of the Miller’s National. 

. Where is that doing business? A. Well, 
when I last knew it was in the agency of 

Herbert Buxton, not a member of the Exchange, 
head office in Van Wert, Ohio. 

Q. Does it do business in 
Yes. 

Q. Through whom? 
far as I know. 

Q. Where is Mr. 
A. I don’t know. 

How recently have you heard of that com- 
pany doing business within the jurisdiction of 
your Exchange? don’t know that. 

Q. Within two years? A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Effecting insurance? A. Yes, 

Q. Through brokers licensed by your Ex- 
change? A. I don’t know about that. * * 

Have you any other name to give us of 
any stock fire insurance company that is en- 
gaged in writing insurance within the juris- 
dictional limits of your Exchange that is not 
a member of your Exchange, either directly or 
through an agency as a member? don’t 
know whether the Lumberman’s Mutual is a 
stock company or not, It is doing such busi- 
ness, but I am not sure whether it is on a 
mutual plan or a stock plan. 

Q. Don’t you know that you have driven it 
out of business? A. was doing business 
last week. 

Q. Don’t you know it has been driven out 
of business? A. I did not know. 

Q. Don’t you know that you disciplined one 
of the brokers for effecting a policy with 
them? A. I did not know—— 

Q. Didn’t you, didn’t you know? For doing 
business with that company? A. Yes, for do- 
ing business with Buxton. 

Q. Although that company is authorized by 
the insurance department of the State of New 
York to do business and write insurance in 


but it must be lim- 





this city? A. 
A. Herbert Buxton, as 


Herbert Buxton’s office? 
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this jurisdiction? A. Yes, so far as I know 
it is. 

Q. And you do not allow ary broker to re- 
tain a license from your Exchange who does 
business with any fire insurance company duly 
authorized by the authorities of the State to 
do business, unless that company is a mem- 


ber of your Exchange? A. That is not true. 

Q. Will you be good enough to give me the 
name of any broker who holds a license from 

our Exchange to insure risks with your mem- 
ts who insures them with any person not a 
member of your Exchange? A. There are—— 

Q. Give me the names of any broker or 
brokers. A. I cannot tell you, but there are 
two that hold certificates outside who do busi- 
ness at a lower rate of commission. 

Who are they? A. I don’t know. 

. Why do you not? A. Because I have 
no jurisdiction over the actions of the broker- 
age committee. : 

Q. Hold on about the Brokerage Committee; 
you are the manager of this Exchange? Yes 
sir. 

Q. Your functions as manager of the Ex- 
change are to manage all the affairs of the 
Exchange? By no means; I couldn’t pos- 
sibly do it, 

. But you cannot give us the name of a 
single broker that holds a license from your 
Exchange to affect fire insurance compani¢cs 
within your jurisdiction who is permitted or 
does effect any insurance with any stock fire 
insurance company that is not a member of 
your Exchange; my question calls for the name. 
A. I cannot give you such a name. 

Q. Is there any way in which you can ascer- 
tain it? <A. Oh, yes. 


Q. Will you be good enough to do so? A.° 


Surely. 

Q. Let us now come to this question of the 
way in which the insurance is placed; you 
license certain brokers, do you not? A. We 
use the expression, “issue certificates.” 

You know it is a license? A. I don’t 
call it that. 

. You give them permission, do you not, 
to effect insurance with members of your Ex- 
change? A. We certify to members—— 

Q. Isn’t that what you do? A. No, I don't 
think so. 

& Without that permission they cannot 
effect insurance through the members of your 
Exchange, can they? A. They can do business 
but they cannot get a’ commission on it. 

Q. You mean they can do business. but they 
canrot get paid for it? A. On fire insurance 
in this area, that is right. 

. Don’t you think that is quibbling with 
me a little? A. No, you don’t understand the 
case at all. 

Q. Then, as I understand you, without such 
a permission from your Exchange, no man can 
go into the business of fire insurance broker 
and effect insurance on property within the 
jurisdiction of your Exchange with any mem- 
ber of your Exchange and get paid for it? 
A. That's right. 

Q. Now, how many brokers have you thus 


licensed or given certificates? A. ‘The last 
total I saw was about 8.300. 
Q. Have you a list of them? A. There is 


a card index of them. 

In your office? A. Yes, and in the offices 
of all our members. 

Q. In other words, every member of your 
Exchange is furnished a list of the brokers 
with whom that member may do business? 
Pay commission to, 

Q. If a broker wants to do business with 
that member for nothing, you don’t prevent it? 
A. That’s right. 

Q. You don’t expel him for doing business 
for nothing? A. That’s right. 

Q. But if he wants to conduct business as 
a business he has to conduct it with some one 
of these men? es; if he pays commis- 
sions he must pay it to a certified broker. 

Q. In other words, no insurance company 
can pay commissions for effecting insurance 
except to somebody whom you have licensed, 
is that right? A. That is right, if you limit 
it to fire insurance and this area. * * * 

Q. Other exchanges have similar rules? A. 
Two of them have and two of them have not, 
and one has a somewhat similar rule. 

Q. So that the rest of the State is pretty 
well taken care of the same as your jurisdic- 
tion? A. Not as to certified brokers. There 
is none in the state association, for instance. 
j You mean to say that in the state asso- 
ciation that covers the small communities that 
a man can be a broker without a license or 
certificate from any exchange? A. That is 
true. There are very few brokers in those 
communities. The brokerage business does not 
flourish in those communities. 

Q. Have you no committee? A. Yes. 

Q. That fixes the rate? A. Sometimes; they 
— make schedules from which the figures, 
rates—— 

Q. Hold on; have you not a committee that 
lays down the rule and submits to your mem- 
bers the figures on which rates are fixed? A. 
They do not submit the figures. 

Q. What does your committee do towards 
directing its members as to rates they shall 
charge; rates are uniform, are they not? A. 
The rates are. * * * 

Q. I asked you whether the rates were uni- 
form? A. They are uniform. 

And the rates are prescribed by what 
committee of your Exchange upon its members? 

In the main by none. suppose I may 
not tell you how they are prescribed. 

I will read Section 9, Clause A. If, as 
you contend, these rates are not prescribed by 
any committee, will you permit me to call your 
attention of subdivision A of Section headed 
; Executive Committee,” a committee on rates: 
‘There shall be an executive committee and a 
committee on rates, which committees shall 
consist of seven ‘members. Such committees 
shall be uniformly composed of three members 


representing local companies, two representing 
agency companies, and two representing for- 
eign companies. The committee shall change 
bi-monthly by the retirement each two months 
of one member, whose place shall be filled by 
the member next in number of an alphabetical 
list of membership.” There is a committee on 
rates, then, isn’t there? A. There is a com- 
mittee on rates. 

Q. Does that Committee fix rates? A. Toa 
very limited extent, * * * 

. Do I understand you to say that the 
Miller’s National Fire Insurance Company was 
not a member of your Exchange; they are one 
of your agency members? A. think it is 
not. I a 

Q. So that the only name you can give us 
of any insurance company doing insurance busi- 
ness in the City of New York that was not a 
member of your Exchange is the name of one, 
as to which you do not know whether it is a 
member or is not a member? A. The stock 


mission, do you? A. I never called it a per- 
mission, 

You call it a certificate or license? A. 
I call it a certificate; it is an agreement. 

. And you would not call it a license? 

A. We do not. 

That is what it is? A. Very well. 

Isn’t it? A. I think not. 

Let us see about that; the man cannot 
do business with your members without it, can 
he, for pay? A. He cannot do business for 


pay. 
Q. When you give him that certificate he 
can do business for pay? A. He can collect 
commissions. 
. And you do not call that a license? A. 
I don’t cal] it a license. 

You exact two pledges from these brokers 
before you allow them to become members, be- 
fore you give them the certificate? A. We 
exact one, and two, if they want the extra 
commission. 














businesses: 


If Mutualization is good when applied to insurance, 
why would it not be good when applied to the following 


Wholesale and Retail Dealing in: * 





Hats and Caps 
Boots and Shoes 
Hardware Generally 


The Manufacture of: 





Groceries 


Sugar and Syrup 
Butter and Cheese 
Tobacco Products 
Boots and Shoes 
Coal and Tar 
Cement and Bricks 
Rubber 

Barrels 


Bicycles 


this far. 





Groceries and Provisions 
Drygoods and Clothing 


House and Farm Furnishings 


Flour and Bakery Products 
Tea, Cocoa and Chocolate 


Candy, Preserves and Spices 
Bacon and Meat Products 
Standard Clothing and Hosiery 


Rope, Brushes and Brooms 


Motor Trucks and Carts 
Printed Matter Generally 
The European Co-operatives have already gone 


When the Socialists have all they want, EVERY- 
THING will be mutualized. 


Edson S. Lott, President 
United States Casualty Company 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


























insurance companies, I said, there were about 
fifty companies. . 

Q. I am talking about stock companies. A. 
Our members are not all stock companies. * * * 

Q. You may know a great deal Mr. Robb. 
A. I am not given a chance to say it. 

Q. You are given a chance to say every- 
thing you know in answer to questions that 
are asked. We will come back to the question 
of whether this is a despotic and rockribbed 
monopoly. You have told us that the rates are 
uniform; that they are fixed either by a com- 
mittee, or upon schedules furnished by the Ex- 
change to your members. And your members 
have to abide by those rates, don’t they? 

. Yes. 

2. You have also told us, have you not, that 
a broker cannot do business—when I say busi- 
ness, I mean business, not chafity—he cannot 
do business unless he has the permission of 
your Exchange to do it; that is right, isn’t it? 
A ject. to the word permission. But, 
never mind. I think I know what you mean. 
The answer is Yes. 

. You do not call that a certificate of per- 
mission? A. Not at all. 

. Does your book show how it reads? A. 
Yes; the book shows how it reads. * * * 

. How does it read?—‘This is to certify 
that John Smith is an authorized broker of the 
New York Fire Exchange?” A. It probably 
says, has signed pledges one and two, or 
pledge one, and members are authorized to pay 
im at the regular rate of commission on 
exchange business in the area. 

\ at is not a permission to that broker 
to do business with your members, is it? A. 
If you want the word permission—— 

. No, if you want it; we are going to get 
on a basis some time or other, which we can 
get evidence from; you do not call that a per- 


Q. If they want to do business, they have 
A. 


got to sign both pledges, have they not? 
0. 


Q. Then the man who signs both pledges 
can get 5 per cent more than the other can? 
A. Than the man who signs one, that is right. 

Man No. 1, who signs both pledges, and 
gets five per cent commission, man No, 2, can- 
not compete with, can he? A. Not on fire 
business. 

We are not talking. about life business, 
or some other business; we are talking about 
fire business; a broker in order to do business 
properly, and competition with the other bro- 


_ kers, has got to sign both pledges. A. To get 


the same rate of commission. 

Have you any of these 8,300 members who 
have not signed both pledges? A. I think 
there are two outstanding. 

can Druggists 

Q. You know the American Druggist Fire 
Insurance Company? A, I know only its 
name. 

Q. And you don’t know anything about the 
character of its business? A. Only that .as 
its name implies. 

But you have never come across the char- 
acter of its business. But you know, don’t 

ou, that the brokers who are licensed by your 

xchange are not permitted to place any insur- 
ance with that company? A. If they have 
signed both pledges. 

Q. Yes. And you cannot tell us the name 
of any one of the 8,300 who have not signed 
both? A. I cannot give you the name of any- 
one. 

Q. So ther. are not allowed to deal with that 
company. at American Druggist Fire Insur- 
ance Company effects insurance within your 
jurisdiction on dwellings, doesn’t . it? i? I 
don’t know, 


. You don’t know even that and don’t yoy 
know that their rate is 20 or 25 per cent under 
yours? A. never heard of it. 

Q. You don’t know that that is so? A, | 
never heard that in my life. 

I say, do you allow any of your brokers 
to effect insurance with that company? A. | 
think one of the two holders of certificates 
under Pledge No. 1 is doing business with that 
company, now that you bring it up. 

9. One of the 8,300 that you say has signed 
only Pledge No. 1. What is his name? A. | 
don’t know. * * * 

Q. And yet you say this is not a rock. 
ribbed monopoly? A. 0, it is not. 

The Pledges 

Q. Are these the two pledges you require g 
broker to sign before you give him a license, 
permission, or certificate, whichever you may 
call it? “y= 35 of Exhibit 2 of April 2th: 
I will read from page 35 of Exhibit 2 of this 

ate: 

“A broker signing pledges, Classes 1 and 2, 
may receive a first class certificate. A broker 
signing pledge Class No. 1 only may receive 
a second class certificate. In the case of a 
firm the individual signatures of members 
must follow that of the firm. 

“Class 1: In consideration of the commissions 
or brokerage at the current rate which may be 
fixed and established for the time being to be 
paid by members of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, I hereby promise and agree 
that I will not directly or indirectly pay to or 
divide with any person not holding a broker’s 
certificate any commission or brokerage, nor 
will I receive from any company or agent, 
directly or indirectly, any remuneration for 
business placed with them in excess of that 
permitted by the rules of the Exchange.” 

Signed by the principal. 


“Class 2: In consideration of payment to be 
made to me of an additional 5 per cent of com- 
missions or brokerage gs provided for in bro- 


kerage pledge Class No. 1, signed by me, I 
hereby promise in addition to said pledge that 
in placing insurance I will give preference to 
members of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change; that I will not place any risk with 
those not members, unless I cannot secure 
sufficient insurance on such risks from mem- 
bers of the Exchange, in which case I agree 
to file with the secretary of the Exchange with- 
in one week cf so placing, a list of such fire 
company or companies in which same has been 
placed, with the name of the insured, the 
location of the risk and the amount of insur- 
ance given.” 

Those are the two 2 leliges. 

A. The first pledge is not quite printed right. 

Q. What’s the matter with it? A. It has 
omitted three words that were introduced into 
it some years ago after the present State Law 
was passed, where the expression occurs, “Any 
person not holding a broker’s certificate,” etc., 
the words, “from this Exchange” should be 
added. They were accidentally omitted in re- 
printing. 

Q. That was to differentiate between a man 
holding a broker’s certificate and a_ broker's 
certificate from the State of New York? A. 

es. 

Q. And the fact that a broker holds a cer- 
tificate from the State of New York does not 
enable him to do business with your Exchange, 
does it? A. He must have that first. 

. But even if he has that you need not 
allow him to do business with your Exchange? 
A. We need not allow him commission. * * * 

So in practice brokers work without com- 
missions? A. Yes, because they have more 
important lines to place on which they can 
get commissions, and if the fire business is not 
important they don’t care anything about it. 

o. So they regard the fire business as unim- 
portant? A. Some holding our certificate do. 
> ‘ 


Q. Sprinkler insurance is a part of fire in- 
surance, is it not? Not at all; not issued 
under the State of New York policy. 

It is a part of the business of your mem- 
bers? A. So are all these other things (cas- 
ualty, totmado, etc.). ; 

. Now, then, all these lines of business 
are parts of the business of your company? 
Of some of the members, yes. 

Q. And a broker in order to do any of these 
lines of business must have this certificate or 
commission? A. Nothing of the kind, only 
the fire business in this area calls for that 
certificate. . 

We are talking about this area. Now, 
where a plant is insured against fire, is there 
also sprinkler insurance? A. Sometimes; rare- 


y. : 

Q. So that when you speak of sprinkler in- 
surance you mean a plant that is included in 
the fire insurance? no means. ; 

Q. ‘The installation of a sprinkler system in 
a plant affects the rate of fire insurance, 
doesn’t it? A. Yes. 

I say, it is one of the elements? A. Of 
course. ; 

Q. I am not here to learn business, I am 
here— A. No, that would be hopeless. 

Q. I am here to find out on what you base 
your statement that this is not a_rock-ribbe 
monopoty in the fire insurance business within 
this jurisdiction covered by your Exchange‘ 
A. I have just told you. 

Q. The brokers do not pay any fee or com 
mission for these certificates, do they? A. No. 

‘ d your members do not pay any fee, 
do they—they are assessed, aren’t they. for 
their rata share of the expenses? A. That 
is right, 

Q. And that includes the agents and the 
companies? A. Yes. a”, 

Q. But not the brokers? A. No, the bro- 
-kers do not pay any fee. 

How many of these brokers have you 


disciplined within the last six months either 
by taking away their certificates or licenses 
or suspending their operations so they cow 
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not get commissions on the business they did? 
A. I don’t know. f 

. Who passes on these complaints? A. 
The brokerage committee of the Exchange. 

_ And you don’t know wmat they do? A. 
I almost never know what they do. 

. Almost never—sometimes ever? A. Some- 
times they call me in for advice. 

, Terhune & Co. 

. Now, in the case of Schiff, Terhune & 
Company you did know all about it, didn’t 
you? A. Not before it was done. 

Q. But you know all about it now, don’t 
rou? A. , yes. 

*. When the broker is disciplined the note 
of discipline is signed by you, isn’t it? A. 
Signed in my name; I don’t sign it. 

It is signed by your authority? A. Yes, 
y. This is a form of such a notice? A 
Right, that is the notice of revocation. 

Mr. Untermyer: I offer it in evidence. . 

. Have you any record showing the com- 
plaint or charge that was made against Schiff, 
Terhune & Company on which you revoked 
their license? A. I have the file of the bro- 
kerage committee on that subject. I suppose 
it contains that. : 

Q. Have you now produced the file with re- 
spect to the Schiff, Terhune complaint, and the 
action taken on it? A. I have. 

Mr. Untermyer: I would like to offer that in 
evidence. f i 

Q. Briefly, what was the crime of which 
Schiff, Terhune & Company were guilty, that 
led to the revocation of their right to do busi- 
ness and receive commissions as fire insurance 
agents or brokers? A. Will you let me an- 
swer that question, really? 

Mr. Untermyer: That opens the door very 
wide, and you can tell all you choose about it. 
A. The evidence presented to the brokerage 
committee came from the arbitration commit- 
tee of the Exchange which had been passing 
on a complaint against one of our members. 
It showed, as far as Schiff, Terhune & Co., are 
concerned, this, that in order to carry out an 
arrangement made with at least one of the 
four or five officers of Exchange members with 
which they had agreed to procure, and these 
members to issue, policies, in violation both of 
our rules and of the anti-discrimination law 
of the State, and to make it easier to get 
those policies they placed the business first in 
the non-exchange office of Herbert Buxton, 
first because his books were not subject to our 
audit, and next because the company that al- 
lowed that by way of re-insurance for him 
would presumably be more likely to get—— 

You see you are quite outside of the 
answer to the question. I asked what was 
the particular crime, please? A. I am telling 
you, It consisted of two things. If you don’t 
want the story, all right. It consisted of con- 
spiring with our members to violate the anti- 
discrimination law and to induce them to vio- 
late their agreement with us. It also consisted 
in placing insurance outside of the member- 
ship of the Exchange and on the latter count 
they were tried and convicted, because the 
other is not punishable by us. * * * 

Q. What is the particular crime or offense 
that Schiff, Terhune & Company—on which 
their license was revoked—can you state that? 
A. You mean the legal definition of that? 

. No, I mean what was the particular 
offense, the fact? The fact was, wasn’t it, 
that they had placed insurance with an insur- 
ance company authorized to do business in the 
State of New York, that was not a member of 
your Exchange? A. That is the story, but not 
the whole story. 

Isn’t that the offense of which your Ex- 
change had jurisdiction, and for which you re- 
voked the license? A. Yes. 

Q. So that because these men placed insur- 
ance with a company authorized by the laws 
of the State to do business in this state, who 
didn’t happen to be members of your Ex- 
change, you revoked ‘their license? A. Yes, 
sir, 

Suspension 

Q. And you knew, did you not, when the 
license was revoked, that that ended their 
ability to do business as fire insurance bro- 
kers within the jurisdiction of your Exchange? 
A. Suspended it—didn’t end it. 

s long as that license remained re- 

a they could not do business? A. Cer- 

inly. 

Q. And there was no appeal from your judg- 
went? A. Yes, 

Q. Where? A. From the brokerage com- 
mittee, the arbitration committee of the Ex- 
change, 

Fug there any appeal from your Exchange? 

. No. 


0. It is final? A. Yes. 

Q. It puts a man out of business? A. 
While it lasts, 

. And if you choose, it may last forever? 
A. If we choose. 

| And that you do not call despotic? A. 
€ never choose. 

ay th i 

power? “A. at you do not call a despotic 
Power in order to be charged with it. 


ut you i 
aes of y generally choose to deprive a 


9) 


pb do with this. If you choose. a man is 
if ically put out of business, isn’t he? A, 
we choose. 
the Yes? A. Yes. We don’t choose, that is 
answer. 
©. If you put a man out of business for. six 
ee “ So he cannot get any commissions on 
. insurance he has written during that 
~ You don’t think that is bad enough, do 
A. We never tried it for six months. 


Q. No; how many months have you tried? 
A. We never named a longer period than the 
one named in this case. We have lifted—we 
have revoked for a longer time. 

What? A. We lift it,—revoke for a 
longer time and reinstate it afterwards. 

Q. For how long a time have you revoked 
men’s licenses because they choose to deal 
with some company that was authorized to do 
business under the laws of the State, but 
didn’t happen to be a member of your Ex- 
change? A. I think we never revoked a cer- 
tificate for that reach longer than in this case. 

How long was that? A. Six weeks. 

And during that time, all the insurance 
written he got. no commissions for? A. He 
is getting none. * * * 

ave you the power +o expel, to com- 
pletely revoke his license? a? © 9 

. And you have no charter from the State? 

A. Not at all. We operate under the law. 
We have no charter. 


Q. I asked you whether there was any 
moral power, or any other kind of power. A. 
Isn’t that moral? 

No, nothing to do with it, and you 
know it. A. Well, I will try again. 

Q. Don’t try it on me so often, will you. 
because I understand perfectly well. <A. I 
am going to tell my story, surely. 

Q. You said there was no legal power to 
control the rates of these members to get to- 
gether and fix rates. I ask you whether there 
ae any other power, moral or otherwise? A. 

es. 

Q. And you said there was a moral power? 
A. Yes, And you reject my definition. 

Q. Now, will you tell me where there is any 
moral power that control the absolute and des 
potic right of your Exchange to fix any rate 
it pleases on fire insurance in the City of 
New York, and to impose your will upon the 
people of this city for insurance? A. The 
constant competition to reduce rates by im- 








Stop! 


invested in the insurance business? 


insurance? 


own house burn. 


Why not think this over? 











Listen! 


Mr. Manufacturer, if you—like many of the farmers in North 
Dakota—do not believe in profits on what you buy, how can you consci- 
entiously ask a profit on what you sell? 


: You invest capital in your plant and believe you have a right to 
| make a profit on the investment. Why, then, deny a profit on the capital 


You would not like to have. your own business mutualized, would 
you? Yet perhaps you are thinking of joining or even have already 
joined the abortive effort to mutualize the insurance business. 


If so, how would you like it if the thousands of insurance men in this 
country, who directly or indirectly are consumers of your product, should 
in return support a movement for marketing IT on the mutual plan? 
Or how would you like it if they should decide to patronize some com- 
petitor of yours who is NOT helping to mutualize the business of 


You can’t spill gasoline all the way from your house to my house 
and then set fire to my house without running the risk of having your 


Is it fair to apply one economic standard to what you buy, and an 
entirely different one to what you sell? The arguments that appeal to 
you for mutualizing MY business can be applied to YOUR business. If 
you adopt those principles as to MY business, you are plainly inviting 
the application of them to YOUR business, are you not? 


EDSON S. LOTT, President, 
United States Casualty Company, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Think! 























And you have no state authority to limit 
the rates that you can charge for insurance, 
have you? I say there is no authority any- 
where in the State to limit the rates you can 
combine together and charge for effecting fire 
insurance? A. Oh, yes, there is. . 

Q. You know perfectly well there is not? 
A. Will you state that again? You say the 
State has no authority to limit the rates? 

Don’t you know that the State has no 
authority whatever to limit the rates that your 
Exchange may fix on fire insurance, the rate 
of premiums? A. That is not true. 

tops Robb From Giving Facts 

Q. Won’t you answer my question? A. Ex- 
cept for that jurisdiction, the State has no 
control of our ratemaking, that is right. It is 
a control exercised by that exception. je 

Q. We do not want any speeches. A. Nor 
the facts apparently. ‘ 

. If you will only give us the facts, we 
will save time. A. You never allow me to 
state a fact, if you can help it. 

. No matter how excessive your rates may 
be, no matter how big the profit, so long as 
they are uniform, and don’t discriminate in 
favor of one insurer as against another, there 
is no power in the State or anywhere else, to 
interfere with the rates you charge? A. 
There is no legal power. 

. Is there any moral power? A. Yes. 

. Where does the moral power reside? A. 
In two or three places. : 

Q. ell, name them. I am anxious to see 
where this moral er is. A. Very well, in 
the first place, ¢ ‘real competition in our 
business comes from the competition between 
companies and brokers to advise property 
owners in a way that will get their rates re- 
duced by improvements, and that is the con- 
trolling factor in rate making in modern times. 


provements is the strongest moral influence 
in rate making. It works all the time. 

Q. You know perfectly well, that regardless 
of improvements—— No, not regardless of 
improvements. 

Q. Wait a moment. Of course, the making 
of improvements to assure against fire reduces 
the risk? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Normally, doesn’t it? <A. Yes. 

Q. If there is competition? A. Whether 
there is or not. 

Q. Now, wait a minute. If there is no com- 
petition, what is there to interfere with your 
Exchange boosting the rates anywhere it 
pheases regardless of improvement? A. But 
there is competition in securing those improve- 
ments. 

Q. Never mind about improvements. The 
question is—— A. That is the whole subject. 

{ No, it is not. It hasn’t anything to do 
with it. You can put any rate on you please, 
can’t you? I cannot. 

Who is to interfere with you? A. Well, 
there are several moral influences that you 
won't Jet me enumerate. That is one of them. 

. No. I asked you who could interfere? 

A. Very well. The workers and members,— 
the supervisory power of the State. 
_ Q. here is there any supervisory power 
in the.State to interfere with your rates in 
any direction, as long as they are not dis- 
criminatory? You know there is not. You 
have testified there is not. A. No, that is not 
a full statement of the case at. all. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that there is no such 
supervisory power in the insurance department 
to imterfere with your rates? A. There is. 

Is there or not, sir? Amswer me. A. 
There is Such a supervisory power. * * * 
There is a moral control. They can recommend 


legislation the instant they find our rates are 
outrageous, and it will go through. 

. And you keep a pretty good lobby up 
there? A. Je do not keep a good one or bad 
one. There is no lobby whatever. 

Q. It is the strongest there is. A. No. 

The Merritt Report 

Q. Never heard of one? A. No. 

Q. Did you ever read the Merritt Commit- 
tee report? <A. Yes. 

. Did you ever read it? A. Yes. 

Q. You were a witness in that proceeding? 
A. Yes sir. 

Q. Did you ever read its report of the cor- 
rupt practices of the fire insurance companies 
through its agents in a number of instances? 
Don’t scratch your head too hard, because—— 
A. You are confusing two parts of the report. 
One is the corrupt practices of election. 

Q. You were on the grill for a while? A. 
I was very well satisfied. 

Q. Sure. You always are. A. Nothing was 
said about corrupt practices of insurance ag- 
ents in that report. 

Q. Well, that is a side issue. A. I am 
sorry you shunt it, when you find you are 
wrong. 

Q. What is that? A. You are absolutely 
wrong, that Committee took two views, the cor- 
rupt practices in election, and the fire insur- 
ance, 

Q. You are mistaken, It specified four or 
five glaring instances of corrupt practices in 
connection with the fire insurance, but that is 
neither here nor there. A. It is not here. *** 

Now, then,‘do you think it is a wise 
thing for this committee to recommend to the 
legislature the exercise by the insurance de 
partment of supervision over rates? » 3 
don’t. 

Of course not. It would interfere with 
your game, wouldn't it? A. It would be con- 
trary to the public interest. 

Now, we will come back to this Schiff, 
Terhune business. You say whilst they were 
not tried for discrimination, because you could 
not try them for that, that is really what you 
did try them for? A. That is why the penalty 
was severe instead of nominal. 

Q. That is why, under cover of trying them 
for one thing over which you, had jurisdiction 
to try them for, you tried them for another? 
A. Not tried, penalized. 

Q. Penalized them for something over which 
you had no jurisdiction? A. We penalized 
them nominally under the things we could try 
them for. 

OQ. And yet you don’t think you ought to be 
subject to supervision when you try people 
that way? A. I think we ought to be subject 
to praise for that. * * * 

$48,000,000 of Premiums 

Q. What is the amount of insurance effected 
by members of your Exchange? A. Fire in- 
surance business in this area by all the mem- 
bers? 

O. Yes. A. About $48,000,000. 

Q. You mean that is the amount of pre- 
miums? A. Yes, " 

Q. What is the amount of insurance? A. 
About seven billion dollars is written. 

Now. what is the total capital of all 
your members? A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know what percentage of your 
members are earning on their capital? A. 
No, not at all. 

0. Have you any idea? A. Why no. No- 
body would be interested in it. * * * 

Chairman: What are the amount of the pre- 
mivms in this jurisdiction? 

Mr. Untermver: $48,000000. I think that is 
what Mr. Robb said, per annum, 

The Witness: Last year. 

The Chairman: What is the amount of out- 
standing insurance? 

The Witness: About seven billions, I think 
so. 

Mr. Untermyer: And we have sove figures 
showing what they are earning. * * * 

Do you mean to say that a2 man can be 
a broker, licensed by your Exchange, and 
charge any rates he pleases? A. Charge-—-he 
is not an underwriter; he charges nothing. 
He can try to get the business from our 
members. 

Q. He can collect any rate he pleases? A. 
He pays rates to the company. 

Q. He can collect any rates he pleases from 
your members? A. Collect? He can get the 
rate if he gets the members who are under our 
jurisdiction to de it for him. He is free to trv 
to get every member to get a rate. but our 
members are not free to let him do it. 

Q. The broker is paid commissions bv your 
members? A. He is paid commissions by the 
members. ; 

Q. And he can only receive a given amount 
of commissions? A. Yes. 

-. Your members are not permitted to pay 
him any more? A. That is right. 

Q. And if he takes any more why, you ex- 
pel him, don’t you? A. For what? 

Q. If he takes any more than the given 
rate, you expel him, don’t you? A. The bro- 


kers. 
Not a Violation of this Law 

Q. You cancel his certificate? A. Yes, if 
we can prove it, 

Q. Don’t you see that that is a violation of 
this law? A. Certainly not; that is not deal- 
ing with the rate of commissions. That law is 
dealing with rates of premium. 

Q. Doesn't that affect the rate of premium? 
A. Certainly not. Our penalty applies to 
members as to rates, and to brokers as to ac- 
ceptance. . 

Let us see about that. The amount of 
commission the broker takes affect what event- 
ually the customer pays, because the customer 
pavs it, doesn’t he? A. Well—— 

Q. Doesn’t the customer pay it? The cus- 
tomer pays the whole premium, doesn’t he? 

. He pays the premiums. yes. 

Q. Including the commission, doesn’t he? 
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A. Yes, but the commission comes off the pre- 
mium, doesn’t add to it. ‘ 

. The customer pays the whole premium 
including the commission? A. Certainly. 

And don’t you know it is a violation of 
this law for you to Stacigtins a_ broker tor 
taking a different rate of commission? A. 
Positively not. “ed 
Well, we don’t read English the same 
A. Apparently uot that text. 

. Don’t you know that your pledge to ex- 
act from the broker is that he will only take 
a certain rate of commission? A. Commis- 
sion, yes; that has nothing to do with rates 
of premium. ; d 

. Oh, yes,.it has, everything. And don’t 
you understand that this provision is to the 
effect that you cannot refuse to do business, 
and your members cannot refuse to do business 
or to pay a commission to any person licensed 
as a broker because such a broker will not 
agree to secure insurance only at rates of pre- 
mium fixed by the rating Association or fixed 
by a party to the agreement? A. The pre- 
mium, Fut not as to commission, 

( In other words, according to this, a_bro- 
ker has the right to go out and get his busi- 
ness at any rate of premium he pleases? A. 
He has a right to try it. : x 

Q. But if he does try it, then you expel 
him? A. Not at all, we don’t touch him. 

Q. You don’t touch him? He can go out 
and get business from your members at any 
rates he pleases, but if any of your members 
attempt to write insurance at that rate of pre- 
mium you expel him? Je fine him. 

Q. You fine him? A. Yes, certainly. — 

QO. So that is the way you get around it? 
A. We don’t get around it; it is not there; 
it is not in our way. 7 

Well, you kill it, you evade it, you 
make it impossible. when the statute says—— 
A. It does not exist for our purposes. 

——that your members must not refuse 
to write business for a broker because he gets 
his business at a different rate of premium, 
and you say to your member if he gets it at 
a different rate of premium, he is not allowed 
to write the policy; you don’t say you are 
evading that provision, do you? A. Certainly 
not. 

Q. Suppose I and my associates wanted to 
form a fire insurance company to do business 
within the jurisdiction of your Exchange, and 
wanted to do business at our. own rates, you 
understand. within your territory, how would 
it be possible to do so? A. It would be pos- 
sible to do so in every way except through 
certified brokers of the Exchange. 

Re-Insurance : 

Q. It would not be possible to get re-insur- 
ance on any of those risks with members of 
your Exchange, would it? A. I think not. 

Q. You know it, don’t you? And, you know 
that if I wanted to start a fire insurance com- 
pany in New York I could not conduct the 
business without re-insuring part of the risk, 
don’t you know it? Well, not a small 
business—take the American Druggists—they 
do that—— 

Q. Look here, Mr. Robb. Do you think you 
can be frank about anything? A. I am trying 
to, 

Q. You know that it would be impossible 
for any company to come into this jurisdiction 
and do business? A. No, I think the Amer- 
ican Druggists do this very thing. 

I thought you said that you didn’t know 
anything about the American Druggists? A. 
That’s about all I do know about it. 

Q. You know they cannot reinsure those 
risks? <A. I believe that is so. 

Q. So they can only take very small lines 
because it can not be reinsured? A. Yes. 

Q. And you know that their business is 
done on a basis that costs the people of the 
city who take lines from them 2) to 25 per 
cent less for insurance than at your Exchange 
rates? A. I don’t know. 

The volume of your business in 1919 was 


way. 


000 000 or $36,000.000, I should say. 

And in 1917? A. I don’t know. 

So that the volume of business has been 
very heavily on the increase, year by year? 
A. From increased values—— 

Q. Increased premium? A. Yes, but not 
on rates. 

Q. I am talking about premium now; your 
volume of business, net revenue. has increased? 
f Not net revenues, what do you mean by 
that? 

Q. Your gross and net have increased? A. 
Liabilities have increased enormously. 

. Net profits? A. There were no net 
profits in this territory last year. 

QO. Is that so? at is my judgment. 

Q. What do you know about it; why do you 
make such a reckless statement as that, Mr. 
Robb, are you speaking of 1920 now? A. Yes 
sir. 

. Have you examined any of the returns 
of the fire companies for, 1920? A. In this 
area, of course, I have. 

a I mean their profit and loss account? A. 
NO, Pp 

Q. How can you tell whether they have 
made any money without having their pro‘t 
and loss account for 1920? Don’t you know 
they are not made up yet? A. I will answer 
if you will let me give it. 

. Don’t you know they are not made up 
yet? A. Many of them are. ’ 


Q. Have you seen any of them? A. Pre- 
miums and losses. 
Q. Take the Continental Fire Insurance 


Company, A. They don’t keep one coverin 
New York City, ” . 


Q. Have you seen one for this territory? 
A. They don’t make a balance sheet. 

Q. What balance sheet have you seen for 
this territory? A. I am speaking of premiums 
and losses. 

. What company’s balance sheets have you 
seen for this territory? A. There is no bal- 
ance sheet. 

. What profit and loss account have you 
seen for this territory? A. None. 

. Then you are venturing a reckless asser- 
tion? A. Nothing reckless about it. 

©. One moment,—and you are under oath, 
and stating as a fact that the fire insurance 
companies did not make any money in this 
section last year? A. I give it as my judg- 
ment. 

i% You don’t know anything about it? A. 

0 


Q. Have you seen the figures, where are the 
figures, anywhere? A. Now, may I answer 
that question? 

Q. Where are they? A. All right. I have 
the premiums and losses in this territory for 
more than three-fourths of the. volume of the 
writing membership of the Exchange, and I 
know. 

O. Where are they? 
office, sir. 


A. Those are in my 


change as its manager since 1910? A. Yes sir. 

Q. And you do not yet know, as you say, 
who are the members? A. I cannot remember 
the names of the contributing companies. 

Q. And you do not know that the Millers 
National was one of the particular companies 
that the Exchange directly fined, not through 
its agents t directly, for re-insuring the 
Lumbermen’s on the Brooklyn department store 
risk, with which Schiff-Terhune were connect- 
= I do not know; they were not directly 
ned. 

Q. Through what agent were they fined? A. 
I think they are under the office of the Central 
Fire, I can verify that. 

Q. What is the Central Fire Office? A. An 
agency representing a number of companies. 
In your Exchange? A. Yes sir. 

And the Millers is one of the companies 
so represented. A. I am not sure—yes sir. 
. It has taken you a long time to find out? 
A. No, I have not tried. 

Q. That company which we were discussing 
yesterday afternoon for a long time was in 
fact a member of the Exchange? A. To my 
knowledge—my knowledge was not of the date. 

. How long has the Millers been a member 
of the Exchange? do not know. 
It has been so for ten years, hasn’t it? 











Mutualism -- Socialism -- Communism 


Is Mutualism a principle any sane business man 


would want to have applied to his own regular business? 


If Mutualism (or Socialism) is the solution of a great 
eccnomic problem, if it makes our money go further, 
and meets all other requirements, then it should be 
adopted universally in this period of world recon- 
struction. It should not be limited to insurance. The 
man who buys mutual insurance should be willing to 
| have his own business mutualized, and should see to it 


that all other businesses are mutualized. He would be 
helped by every Socialist and Communist in the land. 


EDSON S. LOTT, President 
United States Casualty Company 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 




















Q. Will you produce them? 
want them. 

Q. Certainly, I want them, in place of these 
loose and irresponsible statements. A. I have 
a tabulation, which is absolutely—— 

. No, I want the figures. Now, you will 
produce them in the morning? A. Yes, if 
you want them. 

_I do want them, the figures showing the 
premiums collected and losses sustained on all 
of the business in this territory for the year 
1920. A. Not all. 


Second day testimony, morning: 

Q. At yesterday’s hearing you said that the 
Miller’s National Fire were not members of 
the Exchange; then you said that you did not 
know whether they were or not, A. I think 
they ¥F- 

Q. ou mean to say that you as manager of 
this Exchange do not know your own member- 
ship? A, I do not. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that the Millers National 
were fined in connection with this Schiff-Ter- 
hune transaction because they had written part 
of the insurance below the rate? A. I do not 


know. 
A. If they were, 


A. Yes, if you 


Q. You do not know? 
they were fined. They were not directly fined. 
If they were it was through their agents. I do 
not know what companies were included through 
these fines of. the agents. 

Q. You have been at the head of this Ex- 


A. Certainly not. 
. It has not been a member for ten years? 


° 0, 
Q. You have been the manager for ten years? 

Yes sir. 

. Has it been a member for six years? 
A. I do not know. Its agent withdrew from 
the Exchange in 1915, I think. 

When did it come in through the new 
agent? A. I do not know. 

. hen you say your knowledge on (the 
subject was not up to date you mean it may 
have been five or six years behind the date? 
A. As to the company in the agency it might 
easily have been. : 

Q. You have only 213 or 216 altogether in 
and out of agencies? A. 213 in the Exchange. 

Including those represented by agents? 
A. Yes; I know the members and the com- 
panies, but don’t know the members’ represen- 
tations. 

And you don’t know whether this very 
company was fined by your Exchange for re- 
insuring part of the risk of the Lumbermen’s 
with which Schiff-Terhune were identified? A. 
Its agent was. : 

That you know now? A. I do now, sir. 
. How much was this agent fined? A. The 
agency was fined about $1,400. 

. That is, the Millers was fined $1,400 
through its agent? A. No. 

_Q. For taking part of this risk? A. No, 
it and the other companies in that agency. 


Q. What did that $1,400 represent? A. }, 
represented fines imposed upon that agency for 
violations. ; 

On what basis were they fined? A. | qo 
not know. 

Q. Was it an arbitrary fine? A. I suppose 
it was, The fine is sometimes based on the 
amount of insurance—— 

. You mean the fine is based on the amount 
by which the Exchange rate of premium had 
been cut, is it? A. No, I think not. 

Do you know what part of this $355.0 
of insurance that was placed by Schiff-Ter. 


hune through the Lumbermen’s was placed 
through the agent of your Exchange? What js 
the name of this agent? A. The Centra] Fire 
ce, $ 
Do you know how much was te-insured 
by them on account of which they were fined 
$1,400? A. I don’t now. 

Q. Were they fined more than the amount of 
the total premium that their companies re 
ceived? A. I do not know. : 

. Do you know the amount of the premium 
on that policy? A. No, I don’t. ; ’ 

Q. Was it not $5,265? A. I have no knowl. 


edge whatever. 

- You know that the offense consisted in 
the fact that Schiff-Terhune placed that ingur. 
ance with the Lumbermen’s at a rate just one. 
third less than the Exchange rate? A. That 
was the brokers—not the agents. 

That was the amount that was saved by 

the customer, was it not? A. I do not know. 
Q. on’t you know it was placed at one. 
third less than the rate? A. It was my under. 


standing, 

Q. Your understanding is it was because the 
customer was saved one-third the premium that 
the companies in your Exchange that accepted 
part of that risk, and the broker licensed by 


your Exchange, were both disciplined ? 
is not the reason for fining the agent 

Q. The agent was fined because Schiff, Ter. 
hune & Co. had placed insurance with a com- 
pany that was not a member of the Exchange? 
d No, Schiff, Terhune Company got their pun- 
ishment for that reason. 

. I asked you about Schiff, Terhune—got 
their punishment as you call it because they 
placed for a customer insurance with a com- 
oan that was authorized by the Insurance 

epartment to do business in this state, but 
was not a member of your Exchange? A, 
That is true. 
_ Q. And the agent representing the companies 
in the Exchange—such as the Millers that par- 


A.-That 


ticipated in that insurance and took part of the 
risk, the agent got his punishment for allowing 
his company to take a risk at less than the 


rate fixed by the Exchange? A. That is right, 
ow, there have been punishments meted 
out recently to other members or brokers in 
your Exchange, haven’t there? A. There were 
in this case some other agencies involved and 
fined. 
Q. You mean in the Schiff-Terhune case? 
A. Yes. 


Q. How many other agencies or members of 
this Exchange were fined because Schiff, Ter- 
hune & Co. had placed insurance with a cus- 
tomer saving the customer 331/3 per cent? A. 
I am only sure of two other agencies 


Q. Which are 


they? 
Brooklyn agencies. 


A. They were two 


Q. How much were each of those agencies 
fined? A. I do not know. 
No information on that subject? A. 


None at all. 
And were they fined $1,400 or more? A. 


The aggregate of all offenses involved was 
about $2,000. 

- On a itransaction that involved only 
$5000 in premiums altogether? A. I do not 
know that. 

Q. You have no idea what the premiums 


would be on $355,000. A. I do not know 
whether they were on buildings, contents ot 
both. 

_Q. You know it was on a department store 
in Brooklyn? A. I do not know whether the 
building, contents or not. The rates are dif 


ferent. 
Q. Now, the Block, Earl & Manuel, Ine. is 
a_ broker licensed by the Exchange? A. Yes 


sir, 

Q. It is a very large firm, isn’t it? A. I 
do not know. 

Q. You never heard of the firm? A. I have 
heard of it. I know nothing of the volume of 
business. 

. Do you know they do business for the 
firm of William R. Grace & Co. and firms of 
that size? A. I do not. 

Q. Have you the dossier of that particular 
culprit? A, I have the file of the brokerage 
committee dealing with them. 

This concern had its brokerage license 
certificate revoked on the 11th of this month, 
didn’t it? A. Yes sir. 

And from that dossier it 2»vears that 
these gentlemen were guilty of what, high 
crimes and misdemeanors that resulted in the 
revocation of their license, and the stoppage 
their right to do business in New York State 
and by the Insurance Department as brokers 
A. The formal charge was the paying of bro- 
kering to an individual not holding a certificate 
from the New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 

Q. You mean paying part of their brokerage: 
A. Dividing brokerage with them. : 

Dividing part of their brokerage with 
another broker who, although licensed as # 
broker by the State of New York, was_ nt 
licensed by your Exchange? A. That is right. 

Do you know how many millions of dol- 
lars of insurance risks this concern of Block, 
Earl & Manuel,’ of William Street, New 
York. had outstanding when the Fxchange 
voked its certificates? A. I do not know. 
_Q. That certificate ig still revoked? A. Un- 
til May 15. 

Q. And in the meantime that concern cat 
get no commissions or compensation from any 
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member of your Exchange for any insurance it must so result. That does not result in the dent you followed. I am ‘not saying whether Q. And you do not think that the c 
2 Pr r sf : y ° _ Sa) “_ ) ) a m- 
written in peo A ngs ggh oe aura a fire insurance business, so far as I know alone it is good or bad. I am asking you whether panies have anything to do with that? A. 
jn this area, Within the jurisdiction e = py ng, aa = yn mang spate oienuan your Exchange did not suggest it and did not With the anti rebate law. 
change. _ ‘. Bid a at is t only jopoly encourage it and did not assist in its passage? . If I am a large insurer. Say I own 
Q. And the only offense, of which they were that is tolerable? A. I don’t think that. A. Positively no, We had nothing to do with large property—like the City of New Yor! 


guilty, vas that a fire insurance broker, having 
a certificate from the State entitling him to do 
business in this state, having brought business 
to this firm it gave that broker part of its 
earned commission. Is that right? A. Con- 
trary to its pledge. j 

Q. You mean because that man to whom it 
gave the commissions, although a state agent 
or broker, was not licensed by your Exchange? 

ight. 
Pa How; you do not think that the State of 
New York ought to assume jurisdiction from 
stopping you gentlemen from doing that sort of 
business, do you? A. As to the certificating 
rokers? 
he Do you think that the State ought to 
assume some jurisdiction either through the 
courts or somewhere else to stop you from that 
sort of arbitrary practice? A. I do not. The 
certificating is unimportant. 

- You do not know whether the state ought 
to be able to step in and provide that a man 
who is disciplined in what was for such an 
act should have the resort to the courts and 
compel you to reinstate him? I doubt it. 

. You think your Exchange should be above 
and beyond all the laws? A. Oh, no, 

. It is unimportant, you say, whether a 
man’s certificate is revoked? A. I do not say 
that. I said our functions of certificating bro- 


kers is comparatively unimportant to our work. 
Q. Well, then, why don’t you abandon it, 
and allow any broker to deal with you? A. 


First, because when the Exchange was organ- 
ized there were still a good many companies 
out at that time. It was desirable to fortify 
the undertaking of the members about paying 
excess commissions by indicating to the bro- 
kers not to accept such commissions. As it 
remains now our function is unimportant, and 
it is exercised very leniently, but if it should 
develop, and to a large extent outside competi- 
tion were revived, it might become important. 

Q. In other words, as long as you have got 
the monopoly in your grip it is not very im- 
portant. But, if you should relax this hold on 
the brokers you might lose your monopoly and 
it may become very important, is that right? 
A. No, I do not think it would increase the 
competition. 

Just a moment. I think you said that 
you might lose your monopoly, and it may be- 
come very important. Is that right? A. No, 
I do not think it would increase the competi- 
tion. 

I think you said that this supervision 
over and certification of brokers was done at 
a time when there were a number of companies 
not in the Exchange? A. Yes, 

Q. And the purpose of the certification of 
brokers, and not permitting brokers so certified 
to do that with outside companies, was to drive 
them into the Exchange, wasn’t it? A. The 
companies? 

. Yes. A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know what the purpose was? A. 
No, that was ten years before I came to the 
Exchange. 

Q. That would be the manifest purpose of 
the regulation? A. I think it would be the 
nature of pressure to that result. 

The nature of pressure on the outside 
companies? A, think so. 

. To force them in the Exchange? A. I 
think so. 

Q. Now, having forced them all into the Ex- 
change through this pressure and through this 
certification to the brokers you do not think 
the certification to the brokers is any longer 
of much importance? A. Under existing con- 
ditions I think it is not. 

. Then why don’t you allow any broker, 
whether he deals with non-members or not, 
still to deal with your members? And, why 
do you revoke his license and punish him for 
dealing with an outsider, if it is not import- 
ant?) =A. That provision remains in the 
agreement because only an unanimous vote can 
change an agreement, 

y do you enforce it against those 
brokers every time they undertake to place 
insurance outside, and at a lower figure to 
their customer? A, It is considered necessary 
to enforce it while it remains in existence, and 
the discipline has been on the whole beneficial. 

By being beneficial you mean it has the 
eflect of maintaining your monopoly of the busi- 
ness? A. I don’t think that now contributes 
to the maintenance of our control. “ 

By control you mean monopoly? A. No, 
we have yet to agree on that, 

Q Let me define it: I think you will agree 
with me that it is a monopoly. There is a 
rere: in which I would have to agree with you, 
that being the sense in which we would use the 
term in this hearing. 

p Main would not dispute the fact that the 
fire ange monopolizes al] the business of stock 
-. imsurance companies within its jurisdic- 
tion? A. Nearly that, 
a Near] y— well, is there any that it does 

monopolize? A. I don’t now. There can- 
not be much. 

all Fa far as you know it does monopolize 

¢ business within its jurisdiction? A. 





Pesticaly 
» And that you say you would not call a 
monopoly? A. “I would not. May I define 


hagboly to you? Q. Yes, I would like to 
you tell us why you say that an Exchange 
ms Monopolizes ali the business of fire insur- 
tet companies within a certain jurisdiction is 
& monopoly within that jurisdiction. A. 
al tand a monopoly to mean such approxi- 
y complete control over a commodity or a 
the inf a function as either in fact to injure 
Public interest or bi public interest— 





basi ¥ the same thing in the insurance 


» Taise @ strong presumption that 





prea 


Are there any others that are tolerable? 
A. You would use the term monopoly if we 
had control of all the charitable institutions 
in the world. 

Is the Exchange then a charity organiza- 
tion? A. It has had a beneficial—— 

Q. Do you know how much money the mem- 
bers make out of the public every year? A. I 
have already told you the volume—— 

There are Exchanges all over the country 
like this in the different cities? A. Yes. 

Q. That monopolize the business in their 
jurisdictions? A. There is no free competition 
in the United States in insurance business, 
whether state insurance control, under sub- 
scription bureaus, or under members bureaus. 
It is not possible. 

We will see about the possibility of it. 
It is a fact that, patterned after your Exchange, 
there are these exchanges that monopolize the 
business of fire insurance in many of the cities 
today in the United States. A. I could not 
answer that by Yes or No. 

Q. Don’t you know there are many? A. Qh, 
yes, some kind of control. 

Q. Are there not a great number of Ex- 
changes that monopolize the local business of 


the fire insurance companies in. many, and 
most, of the cities, the large cities of the 
United States? Try and answer. A. There 


are few where the monopoly, as you call it, 
is so complete as in our case. 

Very few that have gotten to that point? 
Are there not suburban companies which take 
in that business of the city and state which 
are quite as complete in control as yours? A. 
There are a good many companies not members 
of the Suburban, and still more members not 
members of the State Association. 

Q. Your Exchange in this jurisdiction has the 
distinction of being the most complete monop- 
oly? A. It is one of them. 

So far as you know it is the most rock- 


ribbed? Answer my question. <A. I won't 
adopt your words. 
You may say Yes or No. A. May I ex- 


plain? 

Q. Later, but I want answers to my ques- 
tions because we will never get anywhere 
otherwise. A. Its control is more nearly com- 
plete. 

Q. Absolutely complete within this jurisdic- 
tion, you said so within five minutes. A. In 
its control—not outside—doing business in this 
city. 

Q. As I understand you, you object to the 
word monopoly, as applied to this particular 
Exchange, although it monopolizes the whole 
business of its jurisdiction because you say a 
monopoly must be harmful to the public and 
you don’t think this is harmful? Is that it? 
A. Yes, that is the distinction I draw here. 

Now, being a monopoly in the sense that 
you control all the business within your terri- 
tory, don’t you think that there ought to be 
some state or public authority somewhere to 
see to it that you do not abuse your power? 

There is. 

Q. Where? A. In the law. 

Q. For instance, don’t you think that some 
state authority should have the right to deter 
mine whether the rates you choose to fix for in- 
surance premiums are the reasonable or uwun- 
reasonable rates? A. I think it would be 
burdensome and unnecessary. 

Q. Burdensome to you? A. No, to the state. 

Q. Would it not be burdensome to your Ex- 
change to have any authority that might say 
in the public interest you are charging too 
much? You are making too much money in 
the way of premiums we think ought to be 
less. You don’t think that would be a good 
thing? A. J think it would not. 

Q. You don’t think there should be any such 
restraint or control anywhere do you on the 
part of the state to protect the public from 
excessive rates? A. o additional control. 

Well, there isn’t any over the question of 
rates, is there? Is there any control whatever 
anywhere over the question of rates so long as 
they are not discriminative? You know there 
are not. What is the use of quibbling with 
me? A. That is a large control. 

edress 

I say there isn’t any control is there 
over the rates your Exchange choose to pre- 
scribe to its victims in the city of New York 
so long as you prescribe the same dose for 
every victim and do not discriminate between 
them? <A. That is nearly true. 

Q. So that if tomorrow your Exchange saw 
fit within this jurisdiction to double the rate 
all around there would be no redress and no 
place where -relief could be had under law as 
it stands today? A. As it stands today, that 
is true. 

Q. And you don’t think should be 
changed? <A. No, I do not. 

Q. What is the penalty imposed by the Ex- 
change if a broker refunds to a customer part 
of the broker’s commission? e have no 
penalty. We had, but cancelled it. 

So that a broker now holding a license 
from your Exchange can rebate to his customer 
any part of the commission coming to him if he 
chooses to do so without being liable to any 
sort of eens by your Exchange? A. 
That’s right. It is contrary to law atid we do 
not take charge. 

Q old on. You know perfectly well that a 
broker cannot refund any part of his commis- 
sion? A, Under the law he cannot. 

Q. And your Exchange was instrumental in 
the passing of that law. A. I don’t think so. 

Q. You mean to say that you did not propose 
and did not support and assist in the passage 
of that legislation? A. Followed the life in- 
surance precedent. 


that 


it. 
Robb in Albany 

Q. Have you been in attendance at Albany 
from year to year at the various legislative 
hearings affecting fire insurance? A. I have 
been there occasionally. 

Q. But over a long series of years you put 
in your appearance there when any law was 
under consideration affecting fire insurance or 


members of your Exchange? A. Yes, during 
ten years. 
Q. You have always been there when there 


was any law to be passed or under considera 
tion affecting the members of your Exchange. 
haven’t you? A. Affecting the operations of 
the Exchange. 

Q. And affecting the members and the status 


of the members? A. No. 

Jo you remember what year this law 
was passed which makes it improper for an 
agent to rebate any part of his commission to 
a customer? A. No, I. do not. 

Q. Have no idea when it was passed? A. 
No idea. 

Q. And you have no idea what part you 
took in the preparation or passage of recom 


mendation of that law or your Exchange? 
No. 

Q. Have you a special legislative committee 
in the Exchange? A. No. 

Vhat committee attends to that? Don’t 
quibble. A. At least two different committees. 
The committee on laws and legislation in the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Q. I am talking about the New York. That 
is the committee that looks after legislation, 
isn’t it? A. Mostly not. Nowadays on any- 
thine affecting rating matters the National 
Board. 

Q. And on rating matters which committee 
locks after it? . I don't believe any does. 

Who does? A. If it interests the Ex- 
change I am likely to be sent there. 

a. Rating matters do interest the Exchange? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you say if it interests the Ex- 
change when you know it is the one thing 
that interests the Exchange? A. A _ great 
many. other things than rating matters come up. 

Q. And since rating matters always interest 

the Exchange that is the feature of legislation 


you look after? A. I generally attend to that 
subject, sometimes with counsel, sometimes 
with a special committee. 


Q. Through the counsel for the Exchange? 
A. We have no permanent counsel. 

Q. What? A. We have no permanent coun- 
sel. In the only three important cases we 
have ever had Davies, Auerbach & Cornell— 

You have had counsel 4n Albany at these 
hearings before the legislative committees? 
No, no counsel but the counsel of the Na- 
tional Board if he happened to be there. 
. You generally saw that he happened to 
be there? A. No. 
When you 
generally attend. 

Q. You generally appear without counsel? 
A. If it affected us particularly, yes. The 
National Board does not like to take jurisdic- 
tion of waiting troubles. 

Q. You looked after it yourself? A. 
likely to. . 

So you are a pretty experienced man 
around the Capitol in Albany? A. should 
not say so; we have very little call—we are 


were interested? A. No; I 


I was 


very little called on—— 
Q. What do you mean by called on? A. 
Emergencies. 


What do you mean by emergencies? A. 
By the tendency of bills that seem to threaten 
the Exchange. 

Q. To threaten your monopoly of your rates? 
Ts that it? A. No. A great many things are 
introduced. 

Q.. You heard Mr. Deutschberger testify con- 
cerning a bill proposed by the Insurance De- 
partment? A. Yes. 

Q. You remember that controversy in the 
legislature, don’t you? A. Yes. 

You were there to beat the bill? A. Yes. 

Q. And you did beat it? A. I never cred- 
ited myself with any such influence. 

But you were successful? Your conten- 
tion was upheld? A. Yes. 
os For Exchange Membershi 

Q. ell us whether you have denied applica- 
tions for membership in the 
Not many. 

A dozen? A. 


Exchange. A. 


I should say fewer. 
. And have you no records? A. Yes. 
Q° Records are important things? A. Yes, 
but I don’t carry them with me for this pur- 


se. 

Q. We shall ask you to produce here a list 
of all insurance companies authorized to do 
business that have been denied membership in 
the Exchange, and have been unable to keep 
business within your jurisdiction. A. I can 
do that. I recall a group of three or four only. 

Q. You only recall one group of three or 
four? <A. Yes, they were small; mostly mu- 
tuals. They asked if they were eligible. 

). Do you recall any stock companies? A. 
I do not. 

. e I want to buy fire insurance on 
a property I own. It is a large property. Can 
I get insurance from members of your Ex- 
change, or must I get it through one of your 
licensed brokers? A. Either way. 

get it directly, I cannot get any 
part of the commission that would come to the 
breker? A. Under the laws you cannot. 

Q. Although by paying me that commission 
that would otherwise be payable to the broker 
the company would get just as much in the 
way of premium as the law is now fixed I 


Q. I didn’t ask you what insurance prece- could not get the commission? A, No, 





owns—to the extent of fifty or 100 millions of 
dollars in this city, and the insurance amounts 
to a vast sum, I cannot get it any cheaper 
than if the broker gets 25 per cent of the 
premium, can I? You cannot. 

). I suppose you think that is good public 
policy ? A. "es. 

Q. Do you not think it is the policy of this 
powerful group in your Exchange that has im 
pressed its views, and wishes, on the law 


makers, where the public have not had a 

chance to be heard on their side? A. No. 

ovis the City of New York an insurer? 
VO 


Q. Brokers get what percentage of premiums? 


A. On different classes, different rates, 10 or 
15 or 20 per cent. 

Q. It is over 20 per cent on some, isn’t it, 
including the 5 per cent accompanying pledge 
No. ? A. No, straight brokerage received 


2) per cent, although every 
to the branch manager. 
(Editor’s Note: Here followed some questions 
and answers about c ymmMissions.) 
Untermyer Wrong About Many Things 
Q. Are you a lawyer? A. No sir. You 
flatter me. 
a ate you not a graduate of the law school? 
A. vO, 


branch office pays 


Q. I have been misinformed. I beg your 
pardon. A. You must have been misinformed 
in many ways. 

Q. No; | think you have been misinformed 
in many ways. You said you had the returns 
from a number of companies for the year 1920, 
didn’t you? A. Yes. $ 

Q. Please produce them—all the 213 compa- 
nies—you have gotten some figures from 127 


companies. A. Yes. 

And isn’t it a fact that the only figures 
you have gotten from those companies are un- 
official? A. The returns are sworn to. 

_Q. They are unofficial. They are not the 
figures that have been submitted to the In- 
surance Department. A. The Insurance De- 
partment does not get State or City figures. 

Q. Of course not. Doesn’t the Department 
get returns of all the business in the State? 
A. Yes. 

Q. You know perfectly well that every in- 
surance company in this State, whether a mem- 
ber of your Exchange or not, has got to make 
returns of al] the business in the State. A. 


Yes, but not for the cities. 

Q. These companies have not made returns 
as yet for the year 1920? A. Most of them 
have They are practically all in. 

Q. The only figures we have got are from 
127 of those companies—the amount of insur- 
ance written and the losses? A. Yes, the 


losses that have been incurred, 
Q. And are you guessing on the rest of the 
companies? am estimating. 


Q. Oh, estimating? A. Yes, it is a good 
deal better than guessing. 

Q. But a great deal worse than the facts? 
A. It is not so accurate as the facts will be 


when we get them. 

Q. So there are eighty odd companies you 
have not heard from, and you can base no 
oath of assertion or fact as to those compa- 
nies? A. Yes, do you want to know why? 


No. I don’t think anybody would want 
to know how you can prove that miraculous 
fact. A. It is perfectly easy. We have the 
figures in another form of these eighty odd 


companies. 

In what other form? A. The return of 
these same returns to the New York Board of 
Fire Insurance for the maintenance of the 
Fire Patrol in the City of New York. 

Why don’t you use them so as to give us 
some complete figures as to all the companies? 
A. They get no loss figures. 

Q. Then, you have not the complete figures? 
A. IL have the premium figures. 

(Editor’s note: Here followed some more ex- 
change of arms dialogue between Messrs. Un- 
termyer and Robb over source of loss informa- 
tion, after which the questions and answers 
continued as follows): 

Are you seriously contending before this 
committee that as to these eighty companies 
as to which you have no figures of losses that 
you can tell what their losses have been in 


1920? A. So closely that my statement goes 

Q. That is from memory? <A. Not from 
memory. No. 

Q. From what? <A. You are going to in- 
terrupt me in a minute, but I will start. The 
returns made to the New York Board of Fire 
Underwiters for 1919 wete within $300,000 of 


$38,000,000 of being the same as those returned 
to the Exchange. The differences are ac 
counted for by two things working in opposite 
directions. The Patrol has a right to collect 
assessments on a few companies, not members 
of the Exchange. The patrol operation com- 
panies made premium returns for 192) of a 
little over $49.000,000. It is therefore perfectly 
safe to assume upon that basis that our pre- 
miums reports when they are in will amount to 
about $48,000,000. That is approximate, but it 
is trustworthy. The loss ratio suffered by the 
companies doing three-quarters of the business 
in this area is already in, and the figures 
have just shown. you, if I appiy that loss ratio 
to the total existing volume, will get a close 
estimate indeed of the losses incurred in this 
area. I cannot quote them as figures, but my 
judgment could not be far wrong. 

They are nothing but a guess? A. They 
are very much more than a guess. You would 
gvess. but I would estimate. 

Q. ‘> will take the figures that you have 
of 127 companies. You say that the premiums 
of those 127 companies in your jurisdiction 
3d 1920 were $36,836,000. Is that right? A. 

es, 
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And the losses were $16,690,000. Is that 


right? A. Yes. 

Q. Leaving a difference of $20,000,000 between 

the gross premiums and losses? A. Yes sir. 
. Those are the only figures you have to 

date? A. Yes. Are you satisfied with this 

showing or do you want to go further? 

Go on, Mr. Robb. Take the stand. In 
view of your testimony of yesterday, if you 
want an answer I think you should be very 
much dissatisfied, A. You have not heard 
the story at all, sir. It is you who have 
ground for dissatisfaction. 

Q. Now, who is there in the Exchange, or 
what body or what committee is there that 
passes upon the desirability of a risk to be as- 
sumed by the members? A. Nobody. | ’ 

. The question of desirability of risk is 
determined by each member for himself? A. 
Yes sir. 

Q. I think you stated yesterday that you 
would like to make some explanations of your 
testimony? A. I did. Would the committee 
rather have me do that after I have been 
allowed to see my testimony? ‘ 

Q. If you want to correct your testimony 
in any respect. A. That can be done later? 

Q. Can’t you do it now? A. No, I have 
not seen the record. I wouldn’t correct the 
testimony; I would correct the record. — 

Q. You only want to correct errors in the 
record, is that it? A. Or’make explanations. 

Q. Which do you want to do? A. I want 
to make full answers where you didn’t allow 
me to do so, and answer the questions as they 
will finally have to be answered. 

Q. You don’t want to make any such ex- 
planation now, do you? A. I am at the dis- 
position of the committee. 

. Do you want to make them now? A. 
Very well. 
Robb on “Monopoly” 

Q. Then go ahead and make them. A. IT am 
now going to explain the unsatisfactory differ- 
ence of opinion as to monopoly and my answer 
upon that question. I would like to speak so 
that all the members can hear me. The reason 
why I answered Mr. Untermyer’s question to 
the effect that I did not consider the Fire In- 
surance Exchange a monopoly—I had begun 
to explain and he had not allowed me to finish. 
I employ in the use of that word in such a 
hearing such a joint control as tends to the 
public injury or is in fact injurious to the 
public, That is not the case with fire insur- 
ance for this reason: the main interest that 
the public has in the operatiotis of fire insur- 
ance companies, not the only but the main in- 
terest, far and away the principal interest, 
is the effect it has on the increase or reduction 
of the fire waste of the country. That is all 
the more important because, like life insurance, 
the credit system in the commercial world, old 
age pensions, the biggest system in the world 
that collects and distributes money, from its 
very nature encourages fraud and increase of 
loss. It has to be safeguarded constantly to 
reduce that hazard. 

Not only is the major interest of the 
public in the reduction of fire waste, but I will 
state it as strongly as this: it is more im- 
portant to the public to reduce the fire waste 
per annum by $100,000,000 than to reduce by 
two-thirds the cost of $100,000,000 insurance. 
The reason for that being that $100000,000 of 
fire waste does infinitely more than $100,000,000 
of damage to the country through broken con- 
tracts and delayed operations and interference 
with all kinds of commerce at a terrific bill 
of damages for that loss. There can be no 
question about that. The reason next why joint 
rating schedule is the most powerful influence 
in reduci 
waste, is that it is the most powerful agent in 
securing improvements of hazard and reduc- 
tion, of causes of fire. 

Next, the joint schedule rating cannot pos- 
sibly be maintained in a condition of open 
and free competition, The object of the joint 
schedule rating is to make a man his own 
rate as far as possible. He is given the rules, 
the schedules, the charges, the allowance, and 
he and his broker between them can pretty 
nearly make their own rates, The building in 
which Mr. Untermyer’s office is did make its 
own rate at a figure that has never’ been 
equalled in the United States because its bro- 
kers spent weeks in my office with our engi- 
neering staff and rating staff to get the elastic 
type of construction that would permit of a 
very low rate, and because they built to fit 
our rules. It absolutely takes joint control, 
because no single company or group of compa- 
nies acting separately can possibly pay the 
enormous expense of joint inspection and joint 
rating. 

That is perfectly clear. It takes to do it in 
New York over half a million dollars. I spend 
$125,000 a year just to print and distribute the 
rate cards. Not only is that so, but if there 
is any m competition after the establish- 


ment of the joint rate the value of that work | 


to the public is disbursed in proportion. That 
is to say, if a man instead of putting in the 
fire pails, the absence of which cost him 10 


the fire rate, the fire cost, the fire. 


cents, shops around and finds he can get a 
ten cent reduction from some outside company 
without doing that, he won’t make the im- 
provement. The interest of the public is a 
great deal greater in that reduction than it is 
in a nominally free competition, Again, after 
the reduction of the fire waste which can best 
be handled through joint schedule rating, the 
next interest, of course, is that of the solvency 
of the companies, which is the primary func- 
tion of the insurance department. 
Says Witness Is “Lecturing” 

(Editor’s Note: At this point Mr. Untermyer 
interrupted to say that the solvency of fire 
insurance companies was none of the affair of 
the witness.) 

Mr. Robb: It is. The question of the solven- 
cy of the fire insurance companies is a very 
different question to the public, or to the 
solvency buyer from that of the grocer or rail- 
road company or—— 3 

Mr. Untermyer: We are, very anxious and 
willing to hear any explanations of your testi- 
mony on direct examination, but we do not 
need any primary lectures on the solvency of 
insurance companies. 

Mr. Robb: This is absolutely—— 

Mr. Untermyer: We don’t care to sit here for 
that purpose and it is not right to ask us to. 
We all krow that the solvency of insurance 
companies is important to the State. That is 
the reason the State has its officials for the 
purpose of seeing to it that no company does 
business in the State that isn’t solvent. We 
are not interested in these dissertations on 
the nart of the witness, 

he Witness: I ask a ruling of the commit- 
tee. This is part of my answer. 

Mr. Untermyer: When the witness comes to 
giving us sermons why it is necessary and im- 
portant that insurance companies should be 
solvent it seems to me we are wasting a good 
deal of time. 

The Witness: And how to keen them solvent. 

Mr. Untermyer: And why the State isn’t able 
to perform the functions of seeing to the sol- 
vencies of the comnanies. I do not think he 
should he nermitted to digress. 

The Chairman: I think he is getting pretty 
far afield, but I think he was just reaching 
the point where he was getting to the invest- 
ments of fire insurance companies, and that 
would be of great interest. 

Mr. Untermyer: I should like to examine him 
on that, ~ 

The Witness: That I am afraid would be 
futile. 

Mr. Untermyer: Why? 

The Witness: I want to show how the joint 
rating is essential. Is there any objection to 
mv stating that? 

Mr. Untermyer: I object to this witness go- 
ing off the main point. He is very anxious to 
dodge the very main question. 

The Chairman: If you are going into the 
solvency and cannot go into their investments 
you can go no further. 

ave you any evidence. any answers. 
that you desire to explain? We do not want 
lectures or dissertations. The legislatures 
have had those from you for ten years. We 
want vou-—— 

Mr, Robb: Must T go no further? 

The Chair~an: You may go further. but con- 
fine vourself to the answers which you wish to 
explain. 

The Witness: I am 
reason whyv. 
does not fit. 

Mr. Untermver: The witness is recalcitrant. 
That is all. Please go on. 

Q. You have said you know of no monopoly 
that does not claim to be a heneficent monop- 
lv. haven’t you? * * You will get the 
fullest opportunity for explanation. but you 
won’t get any opportunity to go into these wide 
fields of insurance psychology which are op- 
posite of what our investigation is intended 
to reach. A. Much that you have gone through 
is opposite, 

QO. Are you through now? A. I am through 
with that explanation if it is checked and I am 
not allowed to go on. 

It is not checked. but you are not allowed 
to go on with the talk in which you are in- 
dulging about the solvency of companies. Is 
there anything else on the subject you want 
to say? I want to show the next two ob- 
jects of the public interest, aside from the 
solvency, which I am surprised you object to. 
They are these: that there is a reasonable jus- 
tice in the apportionment of the cost of insur- 
ance to the different kinds of property and the 
different pronerty owners interested in the 
same kind of property. * * I am going 
to give you an illustration of how rates of fire 
insurance in the United States are the lowest 
in these cities where the joint control of rate- 
making is most complete. 

$ Insurance For $83 

Q. You mean where the monopoly is most 
complete? A. Yes. where the joint monopoly 
is most complete. There is only one city in 
the United States where dwelling rates are as 
low as here. That is Philadelphia. Mr. Unter- 


still explaining the 
My definition of the monopoly 





“Large Insurance’ Brokerage 
Organization with branches in 
every insurance market of the 
World and handling insurance of 
any nature whatsoever, with Engi- 
neering and Advisory Departments, 
offers unheard-of proposition to 
high-class solicitors or brokers now 
controlling firm business, or high- 
class men well connected. Married 
men or those with dependents pre- 
ferred, located anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. In an- 
swering give full particulars, in- 
cluding clientele—Address Tena- 
cious, Box 1000, this office.” 
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Lockwood-Exchange Examination 








n get $100,000 insurance on his 54th 

ll eee Oe $83, and yet it is insignificant. 
There are no others where the rates are so low. 
The Chairman: And there is no other city in 
the state which spends so much public money 
¢ New York City for fire protection. 

“The Witness: That is true. The allowances 
for improvements, public and private, 
has forced more improvements than anything 
else has done in New York SS tad 
¢ are just three changes which have been 
made in our history of recent matters. In 1913 
tle rates for cost of building were cut in two. 
AMI specific rated buildings were reduced 5 per 
cant by which all dwellings in course of con- 
struction were for the first time given the 
penefit of the final dwelling rate. Those are 
the only ones in which we have touched build- 
i ates. ° . 

i Or course, the amount of insurance in- 
creased with the cost of construction? A. Yes, 
those were increased. Last year presumably 
a billion and a half, sir—that is about what it 
was increased. : i 

Q. Your rates were increased proportionate- 
ly? A. Premiums, but not rates. 

No Profit 

Q. Is there anything else you want to say? 
A. Yes. There was no profit made in the fire 


we make 


insurance business in this city last year. 

The Chairman: With all due respect to you 
I do not think you are competent to show it. 
You do not know anything about the invest- 
ments of these companies, what they hav- 


made or lost under their investments. : 

Mr. Untermyer: Furthermore, one third of his 
returns are missing. It is farcical, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think it ig the most brazen thing I 
have ever heard. With 127 companies before 
him out of 213 and no data as to the rest he 
proposes to show how much money was made 
last year by these companies. 3 

The Witness: I want to show that there was 
no money made last year. 

The Chairman: You know nothing about the 
character of the income or loss on that, and I 
am not going to let you go on record as to 
what you are willing to say when you are not 
competent to admit it. si ihe 

(Editor's Note: Here followed more sparring 


in which Untermyer told Robb his ideas about 
profit and losses were ridiculous and unjustifi- 
able, and Robb insisted that they were justifi- 
able.) 


Mr. Untermyer: I have asked you many times 
and you think you have given us a good reason 
why there should be no power to review your 


action in determining what profit you will 
charge the public in this city? You have given 
us the best reasons you have? A. I have not 
been allowed to give any reasons. 

Q. Haven’t you been allowed to say every- 
thing you wanted, and haven’t you told us, 
except why companies should be solvent rather 
than insolvent? A. I Have shown how our 
methods help to keep them solvent in the in- 
terests of the publie—I tried to do so, at least. 

. You mean your method of trying to keep 
them solvent and prosperous is to charge any- 
thing you please, That helps to keep them 
solvent? A. That is just what we do not do. 
They charge the rates resulting from the 
methods that they establish. They try to 
make the rates keep the companies solvent and 
prosperous. 

. And they try to make them pay stiff 
dividends? A. Not stiff dividends. 

Q. How do you know? A. I am pretty fa- 
miliar with it. 

. They are earning over 6 per cent on the 
capital? A. No, I didn’t know that. 

Q. So you think a monopoly ought to be en- 
couraged without any sort of restraint or con- 
trol that permits the people benefited by it 
to get whatever rates they please because you 
say it prevents fire waste. Don’t you know 
it is to the interest of every fire insurance 
company to prevent fire waste as well as to the 
interest of the public? A. Yes. 

The Fire Patrol has nothing to do with 
rate making, has it? A. No; not at all. 

So you can prevent the fire waste, and 
the companies can get together as they have 
gotten together to prevent fire waste, through 
the patrol, and through other requirements as 
to construction, without getting together on 
rates, can they not? I say they do not need 
to get together on rates in order to do that. 
A. They must as to construction, yes. They 
could not enforce requirements as to con- 
struction except through rates. That is the 
most useful function they perform. 

Q. Each company can have its own condi- 
tions as to insurance? A. I don’t know what 
you means 

Q. When you apply for insurance they in- 
vestigate the nature of the risk? A. Yes. 

Q. And base the rate of premium on the 
nature of the risk? A. Yes. 

And that is done in communities where 
there are Exchanges and where not? A. I 
think there are no places where there is not 
the combined rate. No place where joint rating 
is not done. 
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Q. So that the fire insurance business is a 
complete monopoly in every section of the 
United States? <A. No. 

fou have told us a while ago that there 
were no independents? A. We have nevet 
refused one. We have only refused member- 
ship in the case of the mutual companies who 
said they could not consistently waive divi- 
dends on policies in this area. . 

; o you want to withdraw your statement 
that you don’t know what stock companies 
have been refused membership in the Ex- 
change? A. I think I said none. 

Q. Didn’t you say you could not remember 
their names, but would furnish them and that 
there were less than a dozen? A. Those are 
not stock that I had in mind. 


Control] of Rating Machinery 

Q. Have you any reason to add to those 
given us as to why the insurance department 
under legislation should not have the super- 
vision and control of the rates made by this 
monopoly? <A. Yes, I think I can give you 
one, 

Mr. Untermyer: The witness has repeatedly 
said he has not been allowed to give explana- 
tions, when he has been given the utmost 
latitude, except where he went into economic 
discussion which any child would know in this 
state as to-why insurance companies should be 
kept solvent. 

The Witness: The reason why I think it un- 
wise from the point of view of the public that 
greater control over joint rate making machin- 
ery should be vested in the state is this: The 
experiment has been tried in four or five states 
and has been unsatisfactory without exception. 
There is more complaint of unfairness from 
personal and political and similar reasons 
than there is in the company’s bureau. The 
rates have been higher. And one other reason 
is that they can use much more intelligent 


judgment on the method of computing rates. 


— — 


There is no place where the state has exercised 
through a Bureau control where the conditions 
are as satisfactory to the public as in New 
York State where the state has fostered asso- 
ciations of companies to make rates subject to 
the supervision of the Department, * * * 

Mr. Untermyer: You know the Department 
has no supervision over your rates? A. It 
has some supervision over our rates. 

Q. You know it has none under the law 
unless they are discriminatory? A. That is 
right. 

Q. Why do you constantly repeat that? A. 
Because you so often leave out “unless they 
are discriminatory.” ; 

Q. You have made a number of very wild 
assertions. You have said that there are four 
or five states which supervise the rates of 
these companies and exchanges. and that they 
have proven unsatisfactory. Name them. A. 
For example, Texas, Kansas. Arkansas, I am 
now listing states that have been taken over. 
.Q. Won’t you go on and answer my ques- 
tions? A. There are a number of others where 
the right of revision of final rates I believe 
is exercised under the law. 

Q. And that power has been injurious in 
states in which the state has had the right of 
revision of the rates? A. I believe that is 
the opinion of the insurance superintendents. 

Q. Have you seen such an opinion? A. 
have seen their discussions, 

). Have you seen it in the form of a reso 
lution? A. I think not, 

Q. You know, Mr. Robb, you are making a 
good many assertions here. For instance, you 
have said that in states which have taken over 
rate supervision results have been unsatisfac 
tory. Don’t you know that in those states it 
was not the supervision of rates which were 
taken over, but they took over the rate making 
power themselves and took it out of the hands 
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of the companies? Is that not right? A. 
Yes, in most cases. 

Q. And don’t you know that you are putting 
upon this record a lot of misleading state- 
ments? A. I hope not. 

Q. Don’t you know we are discussing the 
question, not of the state taking away from 
the Exchange the rate-making power, but of 
supervising the rate-making power. You know 
that is what we are discussing, don’t you? A. 
I think that was your question. 

Q. Do you think it was fair to name states, 
knowing that to be a fact, in which the rate- 
making power was taken away from the com- 
panies? A. I think it was. 

Q. That is what I wanted to know. You 
said you thought it fair? A. I thought that 


might be your idea of a supervision. * * * 


Do you know of any state in which the 
legislators have not been pretty well satisfied 
to let that wer of control and supervision 
remain after Navies once imposed it? A. I do 
not. 

Q. And yet as against the experience of all 
those states you put your individual judgment 
that it is an unwise thing to have the power 
of supervising the rate making of a monopoly 
such as yours? A. The results are there. 

Q. You put your judgment’ against the judg- 
ment of those states? A. don’t know that 
it is. contrary to their judgment at all. 

Q. You know they have imposed regulation, 
don’t you? A. Yeé¢s. 

Q. And you know they have not repealed 
it? <A. I don’t know. 





BUFFALO AGENCY MERGER 





Charles M. Clarke & Co. Consolidated 
with Armstrong-Roth-Cady Co.; C. N. 
Armstrong, President 





The consolidation of the Charles M. 
Clarke & Company, local agents of Buf- 
falo, with the office of Armstrong-Roth- 
Cady Company, of Buffalo, which was 
announced in The Eastern Underwriter 
recently, has been consummated. The 
Clarke office has been located in Buffalo 


for nearly thirty years and represented~ 


the Queen, Pennsylvania, American Al- 
liance, Boston, Colonial, Independence 
and the Svea. The Armstrong-Roth- 
Cady Company represents the Home, 
Hartford, New York Underwriters, Na- 
tional, Insurance Company of North 
America, Royal, Security, New Hamp- 
shire, Assurance Company of America, 
'.iverpool & London & Globe and the 
Rhode Island. The Armstrong-Roth- 
Cady Company have taken in as mem- 
bers of the firm Nelson C. Spencer, 
manager liability department; Leonard 
R. Bissell, manager bonding depart- 
ment; and Albert Dodge, manager 
health and accident department. 

Charles N. Armstrong continues as 
president of the consolidated compa- 
nies, Edward C. Roth as vice-president, 
Thomas G. Perkins as treasurer and 
Frank W. Fiske as secretary. Clarence 
A. Rich, one of the most popular field 
men covering New York State is also a 
member of the Armstrong-Roth-Cady 
office. 





PITTSBURGH MERGER 


The Hoover & Diggs Co. and Edward 
G. Roberts & Co. announce that nego- 
tiations have been completed for a 
merger of the insurance and bonding 
business of Roberts & Co. with the 
Hoover & Diggs Co. general agency. 
Mr. Roberts will be in charge of the 
bonding department. All are located in 
Pittsburgh. 





INSPECTED FACTORY RISKS 


Frank G. Howard, superintendent of 
the special risk department of the 
Northern Assurance, has returned from 
a short trip to Bridgeport and New 
Haven, Conn., where he inspected sev- 
eral factory risks. Mr. Howard states 
that while in Bridgeport he obtained a 
$300,000 policy. Mr. Howard is a rela- 
tive of the late Champ Clark, veteran 
congressman who died recently. 





RECIPROCAL LEAVES STATE 
The Belt Automobile Indemnity Ex- 
change of El Paso, Ill., has withdrawn 
from North Carolina, following the ac- 
tion of Stacey W. Wade, insurance com- 
missioner of that state, in compelling 
the Exchange to pay two claims. There 
_ Was a difference in opinion as to the 
rights of the policyholders, but the 
Commissioner ruled in favor of the pol- 
icyholders. 





Louis Weinmann, retired secretary 
of the Fireman’s Fund, died at his 
home in Alameda, California, Monday 
morning, April 25. He was 67 years, 8 
months of age; a member of Apollo 
J] odge, Royal Arch Masons; Golden Gate 
Commandery, Knights Templar, and Is- 
lam Temple, Mystic Shrine. 


PROMPT CLAIMS REQUIRED * 





Right to Recover Under Auto Theft 
Policy Denied When Assured Vio- 
lates Time Provisions 





Provisions in an automobile theft 
policy requiring the assured to file 
proof of loss within the period stated 
in his policy are valid and absolutely 
binding if the assured wishes to col- 
ie2t from the insurance cempany, ac- 
cording to a decision handed down by 
the Appellate Court of Illinois in the 
case of J. J. Gallagher, appellee, ver- 
sus the American Alliance Insurance 
Company, and published by the West- 
ern Automobile Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence. The Municipal Court of Chicago 
had previously given judgment for $695 
to the plaintiff, and the defendant com- 
pany took the case to the higher courz 
because in demanding indemnification 
the assured had not given prompt no- 
tice of the loss in writing nor had he 
thereafter within sixty days made a 
sworn statement of loss. 

“It is clear,” says the Court’s opinion, 
“that under these circumstances plain- 
tiff is not entitled to a recovery; that 
the giving of not‘ce forthwith of the 
loss and making proof of the claim are 
conditions precedent to the right ‘of re- 
covery. That is the contract which the 
parties made; under it it was incumbent 
upon the plaintiff, in the exercise of 
due diligence to give notice of his loss 
to defendant within a reasonable time. 
There is a practical reason for such a 
provision, for it is common knowledge 
that quick action after the theft of an 
automobile may lead to its recovery 
and that delays tend to at least ma- 
terially impair chances of recovery of 
the stolen automobile, delays giving the 
thief an opportunity to so disguise the 
car as to make identification difficult, 
to say the least. 


“The condition providing for the mak- © 


ing of a sworn proof of loss is binding 
upon the parties, and without making 
such proof within the time limited in 
the policy there can be no recovery.” 





R. C. Tait is special agent for the 
John Wallace general agency of the 
New York Underwriters Agency, 
Brooklyn. 
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Queries Untermyer 
Put to Deutschberger 


LOCKWOOD COMMITTEE PROBE 





Counsel Tries to Drive Insurance De- 
partment Man Into a Corner; 
Latter’s Frank Statements 





The examination of Samuel Deutsch- 
perger, of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, by Samuel Untermyer, of the 
Lockwood Investigating Committee, is 
printed in full herewith: 

Qg. Will, you please state your full name? 
A. Samuel Deutschberger. 

Q. Mr. Deutschberger, you are connected 
with the Insurance Department of the State ot 
New York, are you not? A. Yes. 

\nd have you specialized on any par- 


» J ; : 
ticular work in that Department? A. Yes sir. 
jn what particular work? A. In con- 


nection with the rate-making associations. 

Q. You mean the Fire Associations? A. 
All rate-making associations. That is, all 
those covered under Section 141. * * * : 
Q. The State has no jurisdiction, has it, 
over the control of the rates that these asso- 
ciations may charge, so long as they are not 
discriminatory? A. The law so defines that. 
Q. That is, if they are not discriminatory, 


the State cannot control them? A. Right, 

Q. That is not as it should be, is it; it has 
been sought to amend it? A. Not in that 
connection. * * * Two years ago the De- 
partment recommended a measure which was in- 
troduced in the Legislature, but it didn’t get 
any further than the insurance committees, but 
there was a provision there, Section 141, 2, in 
which the Superintendent was made the judge 
as to the reasonable rates in the aggregate, 
that is, with power to order a reduction. 

Q. That was killed, wasn’t it? A. Never 
went further than the insurance committee. 

Either killed, smothered or buried—some- 

thing happened to it? A. Yes. There was a 
hearing on the bill and some opposition de- 
veloped. 

Q. Opposition of the fire insurance compa- 
nies? A. No, from the property owners. 

Q. You mean the property owners objected 
to the State regulating excessive charges? You 
don’t mean that, do you? You don’t mean to 
state that the property owners objected to the 
State controlling excessive rates? A. They 
objected to the bill that was introduced. 

Q. pet, that was on another ground, wasn’t 
it? A. Yes, 

Q. Other provisions of the bill? A. Yes. 

Q. And the fire insurance companies didn’t 
have anybody there to defend their innocent 
and downtrodden rights, did they? A. They 
were there also to object. some of them. 

Q. And when the Legislature ad‘ourned, the 


ae had not gotten out of the committee? A. 
NO gir. 

Q. So that as the matter now stands and 
has stood, isn’t it the facet that these rate-mak- 


ing associations are supreme in their power 
to determine rates for fire insurance companies 
and that there is no right of supervision on the 
part of the State unless they discriminate as 
between different individuals? A. Legally 
they are supreme. There is a right of super- 
vision. 

Q. There is no right of supervising their 
fates as long as they are not .discriminatory? 
A. The word “supervisory” is in the statute, 
and it is doubtful. what the extent of the 
power is. 

). You know perfectly well—— A. I am 

trying to answer all your questions. 
_Q. You know perfectly well that the Super- 
intendent of Insurance has no control over 
the rates that these exchanges make? A. 
Legally, no. 

. Is the Superintendent of Insurance a 
moral censor? A. Decidedly, yes. 

. What Section of the law makes him a 
Moral censor? A, We frequently give direc- 
tiens that are not covered by the Jaw. 

. You mean you frequently act without 
authority, is that what you mean? A. There 
1s no express authority in the law. 

Q. You freauently act without authority, 
Pro bono publico? A. I would say so. 

Q course, you know this is a govern- 
ment of law? A. Yes. 

Q. And there is no question, is there, that 
‘sa leval proposition these exchanges _are 
qureme in their power to fix rates? A. Yes 
Pa And that is not as it should be, that 
fre should be no supervision and no control 


ee Jo restraint? Would you seek to justify 
nat? You hesitate to answer it. A. 1 would 
fav I justify the oresent law. 

ou ‘rean to say vou seek to justify the 
sbsence of all control by the State aver ex- 
tral fates? A. It isn’t an absence of con- 
§ Bo, you justify it? A. Yes sir, 
es nd how long have you been’ in the In- 
have te: Department? A. Since 1911 that I 
tatemep.," charge of this Department of the 


wre associations. 

jy *2¢ you wouldn’t like to see. the 

ve; ; ? woner 

| meni the Superintendent of Insurance to 

That 'S€ or to correct excessive rates? A. 
{§ Not my desire. 

sy 2° wouldn’t. like t it— 

ial ike to see it—as an offi- 
<< the State entrusted with the interests 
ae of the state you would rather 
's nad exchanges with the absolute power 

their ” ay by combination and monopoly in 

Tiets than to see some power vested 


€ in the Stat i i 
of rates, ‘. that ‘right? hg py their fixing 








Q. Of course, you wouldn’t like to see that? 
A. No, sir. 

We misunderstood each other? A. Yes. 

Now, you know, do you not, that the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange is a 
monopoly? <A. I regard it that they are vir- 
tually monopolizing the stock fire insurance 
business in New York City, 4 

And you know that a monopoly is not 
a tolerable thing unless there is a regulation 
to protect the State somewhere? A. In a 
general way I would say yes. 

That’s true, isn’t it? A, Yes. . 

Monopolies are not very favorable things 
in the interest of the people? A. In a gen- 
eral way, would answer yes. _ ; 

Q. Well, in any kind of a business, competi- 
tion igs a good thing, isn’t it? A. 1 would like 
to make a difference between insurance and 
commodities. 

Q. Let’s see about that: you would like to 
see monopoly in insurance and would like to 
see an open market and competition in other 
commodities, wouldn’t you, or would you like 
to see monopolies in everything? A. No, sir; 
I would not. 

Q. You wouldn’t like to see al] the butchers 
combine into a monopoly when you had to buy 
meat, would you? A. I would not, 

Q. And if you own a building and you have 
got to buy insurance it is like buyine meat or 
anything else, isn’t it? A. Not quite. 

Q. All you want to be sure of is that you 
have got a solvent debtor. isn’t it? A. That 
is a matter of prime importance. 

And, of course, when you take out life 
insurance, you go to a solvent company? A. 
Yes sir. 

Q. And the same with fire insurance, you 
want a solvent company? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Don’t you think you would be able to 
pick between the solvent and the weak com- 
pany? A. That would not be all that would 
be involved, 

Q. Then as I understand you. you highly 
approve this monopoly in the City of New 
York? A. That doesn’t really express the 
sentiment. 

Do you approve of it? A. I approve of 
the formation of an organization of companies 
to control or fix: rates, 

Subject to somebody’s authority? A. 
Yes sir. 

. But do you approve of companies that 
won’t allow brokers to deal with independent 
companies? A. I consider that a repugnant 
function of the Exchange. 

. You mean it is an intolerable condition, 
isn’t it? A. I don’t say—— 

©. You are opposed to it? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that there has been no 
legislation to put a stop to that performance? 
A. I think I do, yes. 

Q. Have you ever observed the differences in 
the rates of insurance between the independent 
companies in the sections of the State where 
independent companies are permitted to onerate 
and those that are in the exchanges? A. 
Yes sir. 

Q. Don’t you know that where the indepen- 
dent companies are nermitted to operate that 
their rates are considerably lower, about 20 
per cent? A. In some instances, yes sir. 

Competition has brought down the rates 
to that extent? A. That is as far as it is 
written in certain localities by the independent 
companies. . 

Of course, there are certain localities in 
which the independent companies have been 
crushed out through this brokerage system and 
the rest of it? here are many locations 
in the state where practically the same condi- 
tien exists. 

You mean as exists here in New York? 
A. Yes sir. 

Q. Where else does this condition of monop- 
oly and oppression exist? A. Practically in 
Albanv and in Troy. 

I won’t be responsible for Albany. The 
committee will have .to take that. In Albany 
it is just as bad as it is here? A. That is, 
that there are practically no so-called non- 
Board companies operating in Albany. 

Q. No independent companies? A. No in- 
denendent companies. 

Q. But in other sections of the state where 
there are no exchanges and independent com- 
nanies the rates have been much lower? A. 
Yes, lower, 10 to 2 ner cent. 

About twenty per cent, aren’t they—is 
this a list—— This. for instance, was pre- 
nared from information furnished by you? A. 
Yes sir: these are the copies you got from us. 

O. Didn’t you prepare this data for us, show- 
ine the relative rates where there are inde- 
tendent companies and where there are none 
bt these monopolistic exchanges? A. Yes 
sir. * * * 

Q. There. is no question, is there, Mr. 
Neutschberger, that the existence of these in- 
dependent companies in the same territory has 
. tendency to reduce the rate all along the 
line? A. You mean there no—— 

O. I mean that the fact of existing com- 
petition in a given territory has a tendency 
t+ reduce the rate? do not think it 
affects the tariff rates at all. 

Q. You- mean that those in the exchange 
are s0 strong that competition does not affect 
their cae 48 A. It practically results in that. 

Q. Is the competition so weak outside of 
these exchanges, where there is competition 
at all? A. There is very little real competi- 
tion in favor of the public as far as rates are 
concerned. 

You mean the exchanges have a grip on 
the situation everywhere in the state? A. 
Perhaps it means that the so-called non-board 
companies. cannot get very much business. 

at is because of this brokerage arrange- 
ment? A. No, sir; that brokerage rule of the 
Exchange does not apply there at all. 

. It does not apply in the country dis- 
tricts? A, No sir, 

0. hat is it? A. In other words, the 
business is practically controlled by the local 
agents, and the question of rates probably 
does not enter very largely in the business. 


Continued on page 29) 
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ers, as this policy does not protect you 
against these hazards. 

Have photos taken in three or more 
positions to show all damaged parts. 
If possible, get two sworn statements 
from eye witnesses and then you may 
start to dismantle machine. But you 
have no authority to repair or make ar- 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 





National Liberty Issues Instructions to 
Machine Owners and Pilots Re- 
garding Accidents 





H. C. Senior, manager of the aviation 
department of the National Liberty In- ‘ 
surance Company, has issued a circular rangements to replace until you hear 
of instructions which will be distributed from us as to procedure of adjustment. 

mong the agents for them to pass on — 

a their clients. The purpose of this William E. Hamilton has bvwen ap- 
circular is to inform both the owner pointed special agent of the American 
and the pilot of the machine just what Insurance Company of Newark, to be 
to do when the machine is insured and associated with F. S. Lindsay in super- 
when there is a loss or accident. It ising their New York State territory. 
reads as follows: Mr. Hamilton, who has had several 

Instructions to Owners of Machines years’ experience in the rating depart- 

Read your policy and make sure that ments of the Underwriters’ Association 
you are protected against the hazards Will take up his new duties on May 16. 
you applied for. 

Do not allow another pilot to fly your 
machine unless you have written per- 
mission from this company. 

Instructions to Pilot 
(In Case of Loss or Accident) 

Wire the National Liberty Insurance 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, cause, location, time of ascident, 
machine and motor number. 

Make arrangements to guard the ma- 
chine against further damage from the 
weather, wind-storm and souvenir-hunt- 
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Chamber Insurance Division Meeting 
a Farce; How Can Division Be Saved? 





Insurance Men Talk to Insurance Men, While Other Big Business Men.Do Not 
Hear Addresses; Mutuals Flood Atlantic City With Propaganda 
If the Insurance Division of the United States Chamber of Commerce, which 
had its birth about three years ago with considerable eclat, is to be treated 
seriously and saved from collapse radical changes of some sort are necessary. 
As functioning at present, the Insurance Division is not justifying itself. 
The annual meeting in Atlantic City last week was not only a bore to many 
but caused such ill-feeling that a number of the most prominent men in stock 
fire insurance, who were at Atlantic City, left before the first day’s session started 


and at the end of the second day many life men left. 


A speaker of the promi- 


nence, the culture, the vision and the outlook of Burton Mansfield, insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut, was introduced at twenty minutes to 6 o’clock 
when he found himself facing less than twenty men, several of whom were 


reporters. 


At one time there were one hundred in the room. Why didn’t the crowd 


stay? The fault was not the speakers. 


They were among the most representative 


men in the business; their papers in the main important. The fault was not that 


of Manager Trezevant, of the Insurance Division. 


It is doubtful if anyone could 


perform better work than he has done in gathering the insurance forces to the 


Chamber. 


Undoubtedly, the idea of having the 
great business of insurance take its 
place side by side with other great busi- 
nesses in the United States Chamber 
of Commerce was an attractive idea. 
Particularly it appealed to stock fire in- 
surance companies and various organi- 
zations in the business as well as non- 
agency mutual companies. The idea 
was born in St. Louis and when the 
annual convention was held in Atlantic 
City last year there was quite a turn- 
out of casualty men, mutual men and a 
few stock fire men, while several life 
insurance men were on hand. Most 
everybody was curious and came to give 
the proposition the once-over. 


The Meeting Last Year 


An unfortunate incident happened be- 
fore the meeting last year, in that 
stock companies and mutuals had a 
clash over the chairmanship of the in- 
surance committee. The mutuals, win- 
ning, appointed their chairman. How- 
ever, while Richard M. Bissell, who di- 
rected the meeting, and other friends 
of stock insurance were disappointed, 
the meeting started. The program was 
a mixed up proposition. O. E. Lane, 
president of the Niagara, had the right 
idea in his paper which was delivered 
along broad lines, but why a Canadian 
fire prevention expert was on the pro- 
gram with an unusually long address in 
which he practically belittled the arson 
work of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the inspection and 
engineering departments of fire insur- 
ance companies could not be ascer- 
tained. The general opinion of those 
who went to the first Atlantic City 
meeting was that it was only mildly in- 
teresting, but that the following year 
would show great improvement. As the 
months went by the membership in- 
creased and when the insurance men 
arrived, -no fault whatever could be 
found with the attendance, which is 
printed in another column of this 
paper. 

It will be seen that nearly all branches 
of insurance ‘were represented last 
week by men of importance and con- 
sequence in the business. The non- 
agency mutuals were thick. The num- 
ber of stcck fire men that were at the 
hotels on the day before the meeting 
and the life insurance delegation were 
large, although the latter represented 
for the most part the production and 
not the executive end of the business 
.as the life insurance executives have 
evidently been “unable to see” the In- 
surance Division of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, believing that 
the body is too heterogeneous and 
bulky to speak for life insurance. 

When the question of the big com- 
mittee came up and it had to be de- 
cided who should be chairman of the 
insurance committee, the representa- 
tives of other businesses saw duplicated 
the same sort of a fight that took place 
last year when insurance was called 


The situation will bear some analysis. 


to register its choice. Only this year 
the mutuals came armed with letters 
from business men who were clients 
and other propaganda brought to town 
by Herman L. Ekern, counsel for the 
mutuals. They easily bowled over the 
stock company men and re-nominated 
James S. Kemper, of Chicago, who is 
the Western manager of the Millers’ 
National, of Van Wert, Ohio, just as 
they did last year. 
The Financial Support 

Naturally, the stock company inter- 
ests were somewhat peeved and among 
those who were in Atlantic City the 
early part of the week but did not re- 
main for the meeting were W. E. Malla- 
lieu, manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; B. N. Culver, vice- 
president of the Niagara Fire; Sheldon 
Catlin, vice-president of the Insurance 
Company of North America; C. A. Lud- 
lum, vice-president of the Home Insur- 
ance Company. Now, in view of the 
fact that 93 per cent of the support of 
the Insurance Division of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce is fur- 
nished by stock company men and 7 
per cerit is furnished by the non-agency 
mutuals, it will be seen that the situa- 
tion cannot long continue. 

After the meeting started, many of 
those who were present could not con- 
ceal their impatience with the fact that 
insurance men had no contact in their 
speechmaking with the main body of 
business men. The only contact of any 
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kind was slight, being that of a couple 
of committees and, possibly the atten- 
dance at the Insurance Division of less 
than a half dozen men not of the insur- 
ance fraternity. 

Julian S. Myrick, of Ives & Myrick, 
managers of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, New York, sat through one 
session, shrugged his shovlders and 
made this comment: “A lot of insur- 
ance men talking to a lot of insurance 
men.” 

Of what moment or consequence is it 
to insurance men meeting at the Marl- 
borough in a little room that the great 
industrial leaders of the nation are 
meeting at other hotels? One might 
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just as well be in San Francisco and 
the other in Portland, Me. 

“But,” responds the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, “while it is true 
that the insurance men are talking to 
insurance men, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce will circulate 
the speeches.” 

That is true and one of the speeches 
to be circulated is that of J. C. Adderly, 
who, speaking on the subject of “Priv- 
ate Initiative vs. State Monopoly,” took 
advantage of the occasion to make a 
strictly competitive talk boosting the 
non-agency mutuals. His own position 
is that of president of the Integrity 
Mutual Casualty Company, of Chicago. 
Thousands and thousands of copies of 
Mr. Adderly’s propaganda talk will be 
shot broadcast throughout the country 
py the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and it has already been furnished 
to newspapers by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Insurance 
Division of which is largely financed by 
the stock insurance companies. 

Here is a situation which obviously 
cannot continue; and it is further ag- 
gravated by Mr. Ekern’s propaganda 
literature. What a farce to lug into an 
internal fight in what is supposed to be 
a movement for the benefit of all in- 
surance. Had the mutual men the good 
judgment and fairness of C. A. McCot- 
ter, of the Grain Dealers’, of Indian- 
apolis, such incidents could have been 
avoided. 

In brief, the foregoing presents the 
situation truly. Men of every branch 
of insurance gather together by them- 
selves to listen to academic papers on 
subjects which interest them only 
slightly; internal bickerings where 
there should be co-operation if nothing; 
bruised feelings because of undeveloped 
tactic and in the end, what? Distribu- 
tion of speeches and passage of a few 
resolutions. 

As Seen By Others 


What can be done to preserve the 
nucleus? Here are a few opinions from 
men who attended: 

Henry Moir, vice-president Home 
Life: Insurance is such a large factor 
in commercial life that it must have an 
important place in the thoughts of 
business men. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce forms a centre 
from which all classes of business 
may derive benefit; and, therefore, in- 
surance (in all its various forms) 
should be recognized as a part of the 
Chamber’s activities. 

We should get a broad outlook and 
Tub shoulders with business men in 
friendly and harmonious intercourse. 
We can be helpful to them and they 
to us. From this broad viewpoint I 
believe that work and association as 
exemplified in the Ninth Chamber of 
Commerce convention should be en- 
couraged. * 


When, however, you come down to 
details there are many points to which 
criticism could be directed. Many peo- 
ple consider that their particular line 
of business did not have proper con- 
sideration. This viewpoint is almost 
unavoidable when such a large field has 
to be covered. At the same time it 
might be possible to smooth over the 
roughnesses and have a better balanced 
gathering. For example, in the matter 
of life insurance, I believe that if more 
companies and more organizations took 
the broad view of general benefits to be 
derived by association with the Cham- 
ber there would be a resulting response 
from the other representatives and an 
advantage to the cause of life insur- 
~. We cannot afford to stand alone 

the business and political life of the 
- Should we attempt it the senti- 
ent of the people will go against us, 
> reliet from increased taxation and 
ex burdens will be denied. 
f S. Lott, president United 
Casualty: The Chamber is 
of the unselfish support of all 
ance men, but it cannot long com- 
Such support if it permits men 
Adderly, of the Integrity Mu- 







tual, when invited to speak on a ques- 
tion of public interest, to prostitute the 
occasion by advertising his own wares 
and decrying the particular form of in- 
surance sold by some of his competitors. 

Cc. W. Bailey, president of American: 
In some respects the meeting was 
helpful for the general business of the 
country, but as far as the insurance 
group meeting was concerned, it simply 
was a lot of insurance men telling each 
other what they already knew. If 
these papers could be read before peo- 
ple who were not already fully posted 
in regard to mutual and stock compa- 
nies and tax matters in connection with 
the country, and the tariff, they would 
probably do more good. However, the 
general meetings were helpful and I 
trust out of them all will come some 
good legislation which will be of decided 
benefit to the business of the country. 

A. C. Hegeman, vice-president of 
Davis, Dorland & Co.: The broker does 
not seem to have had any recognition. 
The meetings were unsatisfactory—not 
enough co-operation; too much wire- 
pulling. The insurance division of the 
Chamber should be continued, but with 
radical reforms. 

A writer in “Journal of Commerce”: 
Another disappointment grew out of 
the fact that several addresses of a 
general character, which it was much 
desired by the insurance men should 
be heard by the membership of the 
Chamber of Commerce generally, were 
delivered before the insurance section 
only and received little, if any, publicity 
outside of insurance circles. Special 
reference has been made to the ad- 
dresses by Professor Huebner and Com- 
missioner Mansfield on the Govern- 
ment and Marine Insurance and that by 
President Lott on Private Initiative 
versus State Monopoly. These speak- 
ers had prepared their papers with 
great care for the purpose of carrying 
a message to general business on sub- 
jects which materially affect its inter- 
ests and on which insurance men al- 
ready are agreed. It was useless to 
show insurance men the fallacy of 
State insurance; they recognize it al- 
ready. The insurance men present re- 
quired no arguments by Messrs. Hueb- 
ner and Mansfield to convince them of 
the need of taking the legal shackles 
off marine insurance, but if these papers 
had been read before general business 
men they could have seen how their 
interests are affected by the present 
antiquated laws. 

One man who was present refers to 
the meeting as a “joke.” Another, 
however, who is more charitable, points 
out the rather indefinite position of in- 
surance as a new section in the organi- 
zation and says that much must be done 
if this position is to be changed and 
membership is to be of the value to 
the insurance business that it ought to 
be. While a strong stock insurance 
man, he thinks it was a mistake to 
nominate two stock insurance men for 
directors after it is admitted that the 
mutual people have given the Chamber 
of Commerce a large amount of their 
time and thought. 

The opinion quite generally expressed 
is that the mutuals outgeneraled the 
stock company men at this meeting as 
they did before. One man said of the 
meeting: “The stock company men fish 
or cut bait or else pull ashore.” 





The National Casualty Company has 
appointed Zimmerman & Eichenbaum as 
managers of the Times Square branch 
of the company in New York City at 102 
West 38th Street. 
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Chamber Insurance Division Meeting 
a Farce; How Can Division Be Saved? 





Insurance Men Talk to Insurance Men, While Other Big Business Men.Do Not 
Hear Addresses; Mutuals Flood Atlantic City With Propaganda 
If the Insurance Division of the United States Chamber of Commerce, which 
had its birth about three years ago with considerable eclat, is to be treated 
seriously and saved from collapse radical changes of some sort are necessary. 
As functioning at present, the Insurance Division is not justifying itself. 
The annual meeting in Atlantic City last week was not only a bore to many 
but caused such ill-feeling that a number of the most prominent men in stock 
fire insurance, who were at Atlantic City, left before the first day’s session started 


and at the end of the second day many life men left. 


A speaker of the promi- 


nence, the culture, the vision and the outlook of Burton Mansfield, insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut, was introduced at twenty minutes to 6 o’clock 
when he found himself facing less than twenty men, several of whom were 


reporters. 


At one time there were one hundred in the room. Why didn’t the crowd 


stay? The fault was not the speakers. 


men in the business; their papers in the main important. 
of Manager Trezevant, of the Insurance Division. 


They were among the most representative 


The fault was not that 
It is doubtful if anyone could 


perform better work than he has done in gathering the insurance forces to the 


Chamber. 


Undoubtedly, the idea of having the 
great business of insurance take its 
place side by side with other great busi- 
nesses in the United States Chamber 
of Commerce was an attractive idea. 
Particularly it appealed to stock fire in- 
surance companies and various organi- 
zations in the business as well as non- 
agency mutual companies. The idea 
was born in St. Louis and when the 
annual convention was held in Atlantic 
City last year there was quite a turn- 
out of casualty men, mutual men and a 
few stock fire men, while several life 
insurance men were on hand. Most 
everybody was curious and came to give 
the proposition the once-over. 


The Meeting Last Year 


An unfortunate incident happened be- 
fore the meeting last year, in that 
stock companies and mutuals had a 
clash over the chairmanship of the in- 
surance committee. The mutuals, win- 
ning, appointed their chairman. How- 
ever, while Richard M. Bissell, who di- 
rected the meeting, and other friends 
of stock insurance were disappointed, 
the meeting started. The program was 
a mixed up proposition. O. E. Lane, 
president of the Niagara, had the right 
idea in his paper which was delivered 
along broad lines, but why a Canadian 
fire prevention expert was on the pro- 
gram with an unusually long address in 
which he practically belittled the arson 
work of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the inspection and 
engineering departments of fire insur- 
ance companies could not be ascer- 
tained. The general opinion of those 
who went to the first Atlantic City 
meeting was that it was only mildly in- 
teresting, but that the following year 
would show great improvement. As the 
months went by the membership in- 
creased and when the insurance men 
arrived, -no fault whatever could be 
found with the attendance, which is 
printed in another column of this 
paper. 

It will be seen that nearly all branches 
of insurance ‘were represented last 
week by men of importance and con- 
sequence in the business. The non- 
agency mutuals were thick. The num- 
ber of stock fire men that were at the 
hotels on the day before the meeting 
and the life insurance delegation were 
large, although the latter represented 
for the most part the production and 
not the executive end of the business 
- as the life insurance executives have 
evidently been “unable to see” the In- 
surance Division of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, believing that 
the body is too heterogeneous and 
bulky to speak for life insurance. 

When the question of the big com- 
mittee came up and it had to be de- 
cided who should be chairman of the 
insurance committee, the representa- 
tives of other businesses saw duplicated 
the same sort of a fight that took place 
last year when insurance was called 


The situation will bear some analysis. 


to register its choice. Only this year 
the mutuals came armed with letters 
from business men who were clients 
and other propaganda brought to town 
by Herman L. Ekern, counsel for the 
mutuals. They easily bowled over the 
stock company men and re-nominated 
James S. Kemper, of Chicago, who is 
the Western manager of the Millers’ 
National, of Van Wert, Ohio, just as 
they did last year. 
The Financial Support 

Naturally, the stock company inter- 
ests were somewhat peeved and among 
those who were in Atlantic City the 
early part of the week but did not re- 
main for the meeting were W. E. Malla- 
lieu, manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; B. N. Culver, vice- 
president of the Niagara Fire; Sheldon 
Catlin, vice-president of the Insurance 
Company of North America; C. A. Lud- 
lum, vice-president of the Home Insur- 
ance Company. Now, in view of the 
fact that 92 per cent of the support of 
the Insurance Division of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce is fur- 
nished by stock company men and 7 
per cerit is furnished by the non-agency 
mutuals, it will be seen that the situa- 
tion cannot long continue. 

After the meeting started, many of 
those who were present could not con- 
ceal their impatience with the fact that 
insurance men had no contact in their 
speechmaking with the main body of 
business men. The only contact of any 
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kind was slight, being that of a couple 
of committees and, possibly the atten- 
dance at the Insurance Division of less 
than a half dozen men not of the insur- 
ance fraternity. 

Julian S. Myrick, of Ives & Myrick, 
managers of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, New York, sat through one 
session, shrugged his shoulders and 
made this comment: “A lot of insur- 
ance men talking to a lot of insurance 
men.” 

Of what moment or consequence is it 
to insurance men meeting at the Marl- 
borough in a little room that the great 
industrial leaders of the nation are 
meeting at other hotels? One might 
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just as well be in San Francisco and 
the other in Portland, Me. 


“But,” responds the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, “while it is true 
that the insurance men are talking to 
insurance men, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce will circulate 
the speeches.” 

That is true and one of the speeches 
to be circulated is that of J. C. Adderly, 
who, speaking on the subject of “Priv- 
ate Initiative vs. State Monopoly,” took 
advantage of the occasion to make a 
strictly competitive talk boosting the 
non-agency mutuals. His own position 
is that of president of the Integrity 
Mutual Casualty Company, of Chicago. 
Thousands and thousands of copies of 
Mr. Adderly’s propaganda talk will be 
shot broadcast throughout the country 
py the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and it has already been furnished 
to newspapers by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Insurance 
Division of which is largely financed by 
the stock insurance companies. 

Here is a situation which obviously 
cannot continue; and it is further ag- 
gravated by Mr. Ekern’s propaganda 
literature. What a farce to lug into an 
internal fight in what is supposed to be 
a movement for the benefit of all in- 
surance. Had the mutual men the good 
judgment and fairness of C. A. McCot- 
ter, of the Grain Dealers’, of Indian- 
apolis, such incidents could have been 
avoided. 

In brief, the foregoing presents the 
situation truly. Men of every branch 
of insurance gather together by them- 
selves to listen to academic papers on 
subjects which interest them only 
slightly; internal bickerings where 
there should be co-operation if nothing; 
bruised feelings because of undeveloped 
tactic and in the end, what? Distribu- 
tion of speeches and passage of a few 
resolutions, 


As Seen By Others 


What can be done to preserve the 
nucleus? Here are a few opinions from 
men who attended: 

Henry Moir, vice-president Home 
Life: Insurance is such a large factor 
in commercial life that it must have an 
important place in the thoughts of 
business men. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce forms a centre 
from which all classes of business 
may derive benefit; and, therefore, in- 
surance (in all its various forms) 
should be recognized as a part of the 
Chamber’s activities. 


We should get a broad outlook and 
rub shoulders with business men in 
friendly and harmonious intercourse. 
We can be helpful to them and they 
to us. From this broad viewpoint I 
believe that work and association as 
exemplified in the Ninth Chamber of 
Commerce convention should be en- 
couraged. * 


When, however, you come down to 
details there are many points to which 
criticism could be directed. Many peo- 
ple consider that their particular line 
of business did not have proper con- 
sideration. This viewpoint is almost 
unavoidable when such a large field has 
to be covered. At the same time it 
might be possible to smooth over the 
roughnesses and have a better balanced 
gathering. For example, in the matter 
of life surance, I believe that if more 
companies and more organizations took 
the broad view of general benefits to be 
derived by association with the Cham- 
ber there would be a resulting response 
from the other representatives and an 
advantage to the cause of life insur- 
yy We cannot afford to stand alone 

the business and political life of the 
megs Should we attempt it the senti- 
ent of the people will go against- us, 
ae Teliet from increased taxation and 
j ; urdens will be denied. 








S. Lott, president United 
Casualty: The Chamber is 
of the unselfish support of all 
ce men, but it cannot long com- 
such rt if it permits men 
) of the Integrity Mu- 


tual, when invited to speak on a ques- 
tion of public interest, to prostitute the 
occasion by advertising his own wares 
and decrying the particular form of in- 
surance sold by some of his competitors. 

Cc. W. Bailey, president of American: 
In some respects the meeting was 
helpful for the general business of the 
country, but as far as the insurance 
group meeting was concerned, it simply 
was a lot of insurance men telling each 
other what they already knew. If 
these papers could be read before peo- 
ple who were not already fully posted 
in regard to mutual and stock compa- 
nies and tax matters in connection with 
the country, and the tariff, they would 
probably do more good. However, the 
general meetings were helpful and I 
trust out of them all will come some 
good legislation which will be of decided 
benefit to the business of the country. 

A. C. Hegeman, vice-president of 
Davis, Dorland & Co.: The broker does 
not seem to have had any recognition. 
The meetings were unsatisfactory—not 
enough co-operation; too much wire- 
pulling. The insurance division of the 
Chamber should be continued, but with 
radical reforms. ; 

A writer in “Journal of Commerce”: 
Another disappointment grew out of 
the fact that several addresses of a 
general character, which it was much 
desired by the insurance men should 
be heard by the membership of the 
Chamber of Commerce generally, were 
delivered before the insurance section 
only and received little, if any, publicity 
outside of insurance circles. Special 
reference has been made to the ad- 
dresses by Professor Huebner and Com- 
missioner Mansfield on the Govern- 
ment and Marine Insurance and that by 
President Lott on Private Initiative 
versus State Monopoly. These speak- 
ers had prepared their papers with 
great care for the purpose of carrying 
a message to general business on sub- 
jects which materially affect its inter- 
ests and on which insurance men al- 
ready are agreed. It was useless to 
show insurance men the fallacy of 
State insurance; they recognize it al- 
ready. The insurance men present re- 
quired no arguments by Messrs. Hueb- 
ner and Mansfield to convince them of 
the need of taking the legal shackles 
off marine insurance, but if these papers 
had been read before general business 
men they could have seen how their 
interests are affected by the present 
antiquated laws. 

One man who was present refers to 
the meeting as a “joke.” Another, 
however, who is more charitable, points 
out the rather indefinite position of in- 
surance as a new section in the organi- 
zation and says that much must be done 
if this position is to be changed and 
membership is to be of the value to 
the insurance business that it owght to 
be. While a strong stock insurance 
man, he thinks it was a mistake to 
nominate two stock insurance men for 
directors after it is admitted that the 
mutual people have given the Chamber 
of Commerce a large amount of their 
time and thought. 

The opinion quite generally expressed 
is that the mutuals outgeneraled the 
stock company men at this meeting as 
they did before. One man said of the 
meeting: “The stock company men fish 
or cut bait or else pull ashore.” 





The National Casualty Company has 
appointed Zimmerman & Eichenbaum as 
managers of the Times Square branch 
of the company in New York City at 102 
West 38th Street. 
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Insurance Delegation 
To Chamber Meeting 


ALL LINES ARE REPRESENTED 


Some Fire Men Remain Despite Exodus 
to New York; “Mutuals” Very 
Much Present 


A list of the insurance men who at- 
tended the first day’s session of the 
Insurance Division of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, with their affili- 


ations, follows: 


J. C. Adderly, president, 
Casualty Co., Chicago. 
. Weston Bailey, 
Newark. 
E. H. Bair, 
Penna. 
J. H. Barr, Insurance Federation of Penna., 
Reading, Pa. 
James V. Barry, asst. secretary, Metropolitan 


Integrity Mutual 


president, American of 


Bair & Lane, Greensburg, 


ife. 
_Walter H. Bennett, secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 


John M. Bessey, general manager, Employers’ 
Mutual. 

Peyton B. Bethel, National Association of 
Credit Men. 

Robe Bird, vice-president, Milwaukee 
Mechanics. 

James M. Blake, manager, Massachusetts 
Mutual. 

G. A, Blumenreiter, assistant secretary, 


Home. 

C. F. Bowers, vice-president, Middlesex, Citi- 
zens & South Danvers Mutua] Fire, Concord, 

ass. 

Granville C. Bradford, Bradford & Co., Wash- 
ington, C. 

J. Spencer Brock, Rrrsident, Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Credit Men Philadelphia. 

E Brookhart, secretary, National Mutual 
and he Celina Mutual of Celina, Ohio. 


+ Brown, Bailey & Collins, Dallas, 
exa 

F. “Highlands Burns, president, Maryland 
Casualty. 


William Pe: Chamberlin, Travelers. 
Roosevelt Clark, Fidelity- Phenix. 
Harry P. ee secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Companies, 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Stanley Cournan, Aetna Life, Philadelphia. 

Fred J. Cox, president, National Association 
of Insurance ‘Agents. 

Robert Lynn Cox, third 
erepeliten Life. 

Coykendail, Jr., Irving National Bank, 

‘a Nore’ 

Harry Dailey, gecretasy, Joseph Dixon Cruci- 
ble Co., Jersey City, N 

G. Scott Dalgleist, 
New York City. 

J. Mortimer Darby, manager, 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 

W. S. Diggs, president, Hoover & Diggs Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


vice-president, 


Chamber of Commerce, 


Massachusetts 


Daniel H. Dunham, president, Firemen’s of 
Newark. 

Houston Dunn, 

tual Insurance Companies, 
. R. Eckenrode, general agent, 
tual Life, Harrisburg. 

Herman L. Ekern, counsel of National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty Companies, Chi- 
cago. 

Charles W. Evans, Chamber of Commerce, 
Fairmont, ef 

E. W. Fairchild, “Daily News Record.” 

H. E. Feer, foreign manager, Tubern Fire & 
Marine Agency Corp. 

George A. Fire, N. E. Hardware 
Association, Boston. 

Harry C. Fry, Jr., president, 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. 

Vincent L. Gallagher, manager business de- 
velopment department of American Eagle, Con- 
tinental and Fidelity-Phenix. 

Franklin W. Ganse, manager, Home Office 
Agency, Columbian National Life, Boston. 

George M. Goodridge, Insurance Federation 
of Virginia. 

Frank E, Hall, superintendent, Ordinary Ag- 
encies, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. 

are Handy, general insurance, Washington, 


James T. Haviland, assistant secretary, 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, Philadelphia. 
A. C. Hegeman, vice-president, Davis, Dor- 
land & Co., New York City. 
J. W. Henry, general insurance, Pittsburgh. 
I. G. Hoagland, National Automatic Sprink- 
ler Association, New York City. 
John W. Holden, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
G. C. Hopson, secretary, Atlantic Mutual 
Fire, Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. Huebner, expert on insurance to the 

U. S. Shivving Board. 

J. J. Jackson, manager, 
land, Ohio, 

M. E. Jewett, first vice-president, Royal In- 
demnity. 

Robert L. Jones, president, 
er,’ Association of New York 


National Association of Mu- 
Philadeiphia. 
Penn Mu- 


Dealers’ 


Logue Bros. & 


Aetna Life, Cleve- 


Life Underwrit- 


James S. Kemper, president of James S. 
Kemper & Co., Chicago. 
Harry I, Koch, Allentown, Pa. 

q LaBoyteaux, a etgeaare Johnson & 
Higgins, New York Cit 
Edson S. Lott, prestiche, U. S. Casualty. 


J. W. Lovellette, general manager, Iowa Mu- 
tuzl Liability. 
D. G, Luckett, secretary and general man- 
ager, U. S. Casualty. 

Chas. I. Lunsford, Roanoke, Va. 

Burton Mansfield, insurance commissioner, 
Connecticut, 

J._S. Marvin, National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, 

C. A. McCotter, secretary, Grain Dealers’ 
National Mutual Fire, Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. M cMahon, Association of Commerce 
Milwaukee. 

Stephen J. McMahon, Association ci Com 
merce, Milwaukee, 

Leo A. Mingenback, assistant 
Farmers’ Alliance, McPherson, Kan. 
T. C. Moffatt, Newark, N. J. 
Hears Moir, vice-president and actuary of 
Home Life. 

Charles E. Morrison, vice-president, Utilities 
Mutual. 

John B. Morton, vice-president of Fire As- 
sociation. 

G, B. Muldaur, general agent, Un.ierwriters 
Laboratories, Chicago. 


secretary, 


Arthur D. Murphy, association general ag- 
ent, Home Life, in Philadelphia. 

Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life, New York. 

E. S, Nail, president and manager, Lumber- 


ero Mutual, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Nesbit, Texas State Mutual, Wash- 
ington. 
Stanley L. Otis, New York. : 
Charles H. Parsons, preteen, Fire Insur- 


ance Club, Cleveland, Ohio 

S. H. Pool, Philadelphia. 

GC. oA; a. Purmort, secretary, Central Manu- 
facturers Mutual, Van Wert, Ohio. 

LaDoyt G. Purmort, assistamt secretary, Cen- 
tral Manufacturers Mutual, Van Wert, Ohio. 
Henry H. Putnam, manager department of 
Publicity, John Hancock Mutual Life. 

E. E, Read, Jr., president, Camden Fire. 

a oe Sauls, vice-president and manager, 
Continental Life. 
— Spillane, “Public Ledger,” Philadel- 

ia 

Nelson D. Sterling, Fidelity & Casualty. 
Henry P. Stein, Jr., Travelers. 

~ Re, Stinde, Northwestern Mutual Life, St. 
Lo 

"Archibald Taylor, Middletown, N. Y. 
Richard H. Thompson, fourth vice-president, 
Maryland Casualty. 


E, P, Tice, general manager, Midland Mu- 
tual. 

Dr. George E. Tucker, medical director, 
Aetna Life. 


David Van Schaack, Aetna Life. 


J. K. Voshell, Metropolitan Life Baltimore, 
Md. 

Henry C. Walters, general council, National 
Casualty, Detroit. x! , 
W. W. Watt, president, Hardware Fire, 


Charlotte, N. C. 

Lincoln R. Welch, president, Fitchburg Mu- 
tual, 

D. Fairchild Wheeler, president, 
Land & Title Co,, Bridgeport. 
Albert W. Whitney, general manager, Na- 
tional Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 


reau. New York City. 
“| lward A, Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. Young, Merchants Mutual Auto Insur- 
ante Co., Buffalo, N. Y 


VALUED RENEWALS WRITTEN 

Not a few brokers took advantage of 
the closing days of April to write their 
May automobile theft renewals under 
the valued form. Some conference and 
non-conference companies took the po- 
sition that the non-valued rule did not 
become effective for any policies until 
May 1 and felt free to favor desirable 
accounts with the old policy conditions. 
Beginning this week, however, both 
new business and renewals must be 
written with the non-valued clause at- 
tached. 


Bridgeport 








HICHER WATER DAMAGE RATES 

Experience having been recently com- 
piled on Water Damage Insurance, an- 
rouncement is made that existing rates 
ere increased by 50 per cent, effective 
May ist, 1921. 


AGENT OWNS EXPIRATIONS 





Ohio Jary Finds That Renewals Are the 
Property of Persons Securing 
the Business 





Expirations are the property of tie 
agent writing the policies and not that 
of the insuring company according toa 
decision handed down by the Common 
Pleas Court, Montgomery County, Ohio, 
in the case of the Standard Accident, 
of Detroit, against Thomas F. McGee of 
Dayton, a former agent. The jury’s ver- 
dict was recently sustained by the court 
in refusing to grant a motion for a 
new trial. The Standard Accident orig- 
inally brought suit against McGee to 
recover $785 in premiums on business 
written in 1917-1918 and the latter in 
his defense set up a counter claim for 
$10,000 as the value of his renewals lost 
through his leaving the agency force of 
the company. 

McGee stated in his cross-petition 
that “he had lost a great amount of 
business he had built up with the said 
plaintiff and the good will thereof, lost 
the value of the ‘business on renewals 
he had established with said plaintiff, 
and in consequence was compelled to 
spend great time and energy acquiring 
new business, and lost money in mak- 
ing new connections all to his damage 
in the sum of $10,000.” 

The jury found that McGee was the 
owner of the expirations and that he 
was entitled to $1,640. Moreover, the 
jury found that he owed the company 
$944 in premiums and expenses, but his 
title to the expirations was sound. 





NEW RATING SUPERVISOR 

Another important promotion an- 
nounced by Superintendent Phillips was 
that of William A. Billingham as chief 
of the underwriting associations bu- 
reau, succeeding Samuel Deutschberger, 
who was recently promoted to chief 
examiner of fire companies. 

Mr. Billingham started with the state 
department in 1908 as assistant exam- 


iner and in 1913 joined the work- 
men’s compensation department, taking 
charge of the examinations of mutual 


liability companies. Since November 
he has been in charge of the underwrit- 
ers’ association bureau at the New 
York office of the department. 
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a fire a — - tomy 6 borage nig TOTAL ASSETS . e " > $1,559,363.71 an order that railway postal clerks 
eet: ME Ee Meee. ice tee Sak TOTAL LIABILITIES - - - 935,524.08 should carry pistols to protect registered 
on cer of years represented a num- NET SURPLUS . : “ ii 623,839.01 malt weet cee mens betes he gees 
ber of companies in the eastern district O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary we hoy ak dates tocsh enteral at 
of Brooklyn, and Ernest W. Canning, lions of dollars and the fire companies 
who pm ta as secretary of DEUTSCHBERGER TESTIMONY Q. Of course, if they had to do business Fe writing freely protection against 
the Metropolitan Stores Co. q through brokers they could not do it all in thi i 
Cont d f cirowgn | y allin this this hazard. 
Rourke & Canning, beside retaining (Continued from page 25) jurisdiction? | A. That is, the brokers would 
the line formerly held by Mr. Rourke, 2. And foe aquest is tied to the om: aay permitted to place the business with - ; . oe M 
ave been appointed as of May 1 gen- change? A, € local agents are generally Q. That ld , . , ormer insurance Commissioner Am- 
as ents a the Federal Fire of New tied _up with companies that are members of Yes, sir. ase destroy their business? “A. sia of Pennsylvania has been found not 
Jersey, and the State Assurance of Liv-  . And that prevents them from doing busi: _° /8%'t it # fact that because they are or- guilty of taking funds. 
erpoo!. ome with —— pine ate outside? Sy think 
there is a rule whic prevents oca agents 

Artrur H. Ahrens, recently connected ing i ; : * . . 
Le ech ene oe McDaniel, a Ga eee Aetre eee ee ee Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 


Williem Street, and also with the Subur- Q. . a row know anything about the Drug- Phone John 4613 
ban Fire Insurance Exchange and the gists ire Insurance Company? A. I know 


Automobile Insurance, is serving the “Q. Vax cnow that their rate is. considerably BERNHARD INSURANCE AGENCY 


new firm as counterman. The newly lower than others? A. Yes, they filed their { w 
appointed staff of office workers also ‘ts at about 25 per cent less than the tariff 43 Cedar St., 40 Clinton St. 
includes several other experi di rates throughout the State. New York Cit P 
inc "9 , waatiaia perienced in- eer tny do bref only ae on drug stores? ity Newark, N. J. 
surance . A. hey specialize on drug stores and drug- : . 
gists’ business; «that ‘might, wean also . the Agricultural Ins. Co. of Watertown Nationale of Paris Fireman’s Fund 
dwellings and household effects of druggists. Atlas Assurance Co. Rhode Island Insurance Co, Home Fire & Marine 
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G. G. Hooper, of Darby, Hooper & Mc- is, they write on the same class of property 
Daniel, gave a talk on “Leasehold In- i" ¢xchange territory. 
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Association at a luncheon at 180 Monta- Q. It is a solvent ‘com doi flourish tM 
. E pany, doing a flourish- 
gue Street Tuesday noon. This was the ing business? A. Yes sir. s OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
third of a series of lectures given be- Q. Con yen explain how it is that they can tatement January 1, poy 1 oy bp Hen oy Insurance Department 
afford to do business at 25 per cent less on the - P 
fore the association this spring, in same class of risks than the members of the Capital Stock, all cash............ osc cevcce He bbbusbnec ses edbeesen $2,000,000.00 
which co-operation is being extended by Exchange and still make money? A. I can Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
the Insurance Society Lecturers of New pacer <aptein ine I might net eptis it fully. Ganned ioe Rh gg SO SR TES eas foe bbe ge ein se gay hes 
; $ ‘hey do not do business wit rokers. ft . £JmSettied Lesses and Other CIAIMG.... 2.2... ccscccccccccccess 7%. 
York. The interest shown is proved by [asian I> Gils. ts weaineed: Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities....................... 6,104,998.40 


the fact that 45 attended the first lec- ys .2 , wnder e ~ 

th dict ? A. In N York City, aS 
ture and this record is being main- pr nas rakes to gree rae eRe be TOthT Rapes FOMEATG 'T, TORE ... oc cicccccccccsac $27,111,498.98 
tained. Q. That is about the only competition there ‘ x 

is, isn’t it? A. It is the only stock fire com- H. A, Smith, President 
pany that I know of that is doing business 


‘Thomas J. Walker, for many years an in New York City that is not a member of 








G. F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 





insurance agent in Scranton, Pa., is be arm we are oe a oe SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............ $8,604,998.40 


2 t S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M, Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
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Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Limited 


59 John Street, New York Local Department, 100 William St. 











J. Montgomery Hare J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary E. F. Schleyer, Secretary Metropoli- 
William Hare J. H. Burger, Supt. of Agencies tan District 
Managers O. F. Gant, Asst. Supt. of Agencies Oliver Bennett, Asst. Secretary Met- 





ropolitan District 








Norwich Union Indemnity Company 


45 John Street, New York 
W. G. Falconer, President J. G. Mays, Secretary 








An honorable performance of the contract and satisfied and 
contented agents and policyholders.—Agents and policyholders 
who have a pride in the Company. That has been the Norwich 
Union record for nearly a half century. 










In Union There Is Strength—In Norwich Union There Is Strength Plus Security And Service 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Rents, Explo- 
sion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Tourist Baggage and all forms of Casualty Insurance. 
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McGee Calis Meeting 


Abroad Impractical 
PROGRAM STILL INDEFINITE 





Real Co-operation is Desired ix Possi- 
ble; Inexperienced Underwriters 
Cause of Trouble 





William H. McGee, head of one of the 
market’s most prominent marine under- 
writing agencies, states to The Eastern 
Underwriter that he heartily favors any- 
thing likely to bring about international 
co-operation in marine insurance but 
fears that a conference in Europe at 
this time would avail nothing perma- 
nent, and that underwriters here could 
neither afford the time nor the money 
for a trip that would keep them away 
.rom New York for several weeks at the 
very least. In the opinion of Mr. Mc- 
Gee the evils from which marine insur- 
ance and re-insurance are suffering to- 
day are caused principally through the 
ignorance of the less experienced un- 
derwriters who made their debut into 
this difficult field of underwriting dur- 
ing the war period. 

Speaking of the suggestions that have 
appeared lately in the foreign press 
concerning a conference of underwrit- 
ers Mr. McGee says: 

“I suspect the reason no interest has 
thus far been taken, on this side of the 
water, is that it all seems so academic, 
and Mr. Rinman and other Scandinavian 
writers use phrases, good English to 
be sure, but quite meaningless to 
Americans. The principal point of com- 
plaint seems to be upon the matter of 
‘regulation of marine premiums.’ What 
does this mean? American marine un- 
derwriters do not use this word ‘regu- 
lation.’ I for one never heard it before 
in marine insurance affairs, and have 
no idea what it refers to. 

“The present is a time for co-opera- 
tion in all lines of business, and marine 
insurance would be benefited tremen- 
dously by anything in the nature of real 
co-operation. I for one am heartily in 
sympathy with any movement which 
will accomplish good to marine insur- 
ance. But can anything approximating 
real co-operation be secured by a meet- 
ing in London, Copenhagen, Paris, or 
New York, which at best could be of 
but a few days duration? 

“While 1 should like to see it come 
about I seriously doubt that representa- 
tive American underwriters in sufficient 
number to accomplish any worthwhile 
result could be found to take not less 
than a month away from their business 
and incur the very large expense which 
would be required to attend a conven- 
tion in London, Paris, Copenhagen, etc. 

“It would take something patently 
very important to secure such an atten- 
dance from America as would promise 
any hope of accomplishing anything 
whatever. The matters thus far sug- 
gested as subjects for such a meeting 
are not clear, and convey no indication 
of serious practical importance, as com- 
pared with the cost in time and expense 
to attend such a meeting. Mr. Rinman 
and his friends evidently are serious in 
their suggestions, but it will be neces- 
sary to map out some definite program 
and one which will appeal to underwrit- 
érs here, before deciding where a meet- 
ing may be held. 

“Marine re-insurance has its faults, 
its weaknesses, and is subject to many 
bad practices, many of which have only 
been acquired during the past five or 
six years, but it bas no more faults 
than marine insurance. 

“The peculiar evils from which ma- 
rine insurance and marine re-insurance 
(given and taken) suffers today arise 
almost wholly from the fact that any 
underwriter who has learnt his pro- 


fession within the last seven years has 
not learnt marine insurance at all but 
has learnt war or war risk insurance. 
Many of those who had only a few 
years marine insurance training prior 
to 1914 undoubtedly forgot it all in the 
o-erpowering influence of war risk in- 
surances. On no other theory can you 
accocnt for the suicidal things which 
have seen.done on a large scale in the 
name °° marine insurance in the past 
five youre.” 


BREENWALD SUCCEEDS WEMPLE 








C. Steenca: Apnoints Manager of Re- 
Insurance Ov‘ice; Wemple Trying 
To orm New Companies 

J. R. Breenwaid, for three years one 
of the officers of Wemple & Co., has 
been placed in active charge of the 
affairs of the corporation by C. Steen- 
dal. Mr. Steendal is nuw head of 
Wemple & Co. as well 2s :resident of 
the Northern Underwritir; Agency. 
Horace R. Wemple, former, president 
of the re-insurance office, was retired 
from that position by a vote of the 
majority of the stockholders last week 
along with Henry M. Schnarr, vice- 
president, and both are trying to or- 
ganize one or more fire re-insurance 
companies. They have distributed cir- 
culars in many offices throughout the 
insurance district describing what they 
term as the wide possibilities for profit 
in the re-insurance end of the business. 

The corporation name, Wemple & 
Co., while retained for the present will 
be changed shortly according to Mr. 
Breenwald, and the reorganized com- 
pany will continue to represent the 
Norwegian Atlas as re-insurance repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Wemple, who started 
im 1918 the company bearing his name 
has been engaged in insurance since 
1898 when he became connected with 
the Salamandra, of Russia. In 1908 he 
was appointed secretary and treasurer 
of the Norske Lloyd and the Norwegian 
Assurance Union and retained these 
positions for two years. Mr. Schnarr 
gained his early insurance experience 
with Willcox, Peck & Hughes, going 
afterwards with the Norske Lloyd and 
Norwegian Assurance Union, and in 
1918 with Wemple & Co. William Wang, 
who has had fifteen years of re-insur- 
ance experience in several European 
companies before coming to the United 
pe in 1919, is associated with Mr. 

emple and Mr. Schnarr in the move- 
ment to develop the new re-insurance 
companies, but is also still connected 
with Wemple & Co. At vresent he is 
away on his vacation. After receiving 
notice that the stockholders of the com- 
pany requested his resignation Mr. 
Wemple resorted to the courts ta °om. 
pel Mr. Steendal to show cause why he 
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GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, BH. Y. 


Organized 1872 


Incorporated 1918 


Incorporated 1886 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
rp oF TOKIO Sap 
5 5 AN 
(Marine Department) 
Amcorporated 1879 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


1-3 So. William St. 


NEW YORK 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 








IMPORTERS’ APPOINTMENTS 


Importers & Exporters has appoint- 
ed W. L. Perrin & Son as agents of 
the fire department for the Metropoli- 
tan district, including Brooklyn. The 
Perrin agency is one of the fast grow- 
ing and progressive fire offices and the 
representative for eight fire insurance 
“ompanies and also general agent of 
the Continental Casualty. Started as 
a marine company the Importers & Ex- 
porters has branched out actively into 
the fire and automobile fields. The 
company alsé announces the appoint- 
ment of the Merrimon Insurance Ag- 
ency of Greensboro, N. C. as general 
agents for Virginia. It has represented 
the company in North Carolina for 
nearly two years. 








should be removed but apparently met 
with little success in that direction be- 
cause Mr. Breenwald was promoted to 
assume the management of the office 
at 15 William Street. 





56 BEAVER STREET 
New York 





Northern 
Underwriting Agency 


INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET 
San Franeisco 




















PREMIUMS HELD BACK 
Another report of premiums being 


held for an undue length of time by 
brokers has come to the attention of 
this newspaper during the last week. 
A member of a large domestic corpora- 


tion exporting annually many thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of goods called 
upon the head underwriter of a local 
office to learn why certain loss claims 
had not been paid promptly. He assert- 
ed that his company’s policy was to 
settle all premium due accounts within 
, thirty days and he expected to be re- 
imbursed for losses without unneces- 
sary delay. The underwriter informed 
him that it often took several weeks 
and perhaps months to adjust a loss 
completely, depending entirely upon the 
circumstances attending the accident, 
but what was more to the point he in- 
formed the assured that the latter's 
premiums did not reach the insurance 
company for two, three and often four 
months after the policy went into force. 
Why should the brokerage house, and 
it is one of the biggest offices in the 
district, keep the premiums for weeks 
after they have been received from the 
policyholder, the underwriter asks? And 
this same question is echoed in more 
than one office around Beaver Street. 
Neither the underwriters nor the press 
can answer the question satisfactorily, 
but someone should so that this matter 
shall not continue to be a particular and 
needless source of irritation between 
the insuring and brokerage interests. 





MERCHANTS & SHIPPERS MOVES 

The home office of the Merchants & 
Shippers has moved from 80 Beaver 
Street to 35 South William Strect. W. 
J. Roberts is manager of the company’ 
underwriting department at 63 Beaver 
Street. 





The Philadelphia agency of William 
I. Shields has been commissioned by 
Sun Insurance of New York City. 
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‘cht for Multiple 
ad Lines is Not Dead 


UNDERWRITERS VERY ACTIVE 





Strongly in Support of Campaign to 
Induce Legislatures to Follow 
Present British System 





Regarding the part played by marine 
insurance at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Atlantic City last week par- 
ticular emphasis was laid by the 
speakers upon the model marine bill 
now before Congress, and both Com- 
missioner Burton Mansfield of Connec- 
ticut and 8. S. Huebner declared that 
the multiple line principle as incorporat- 
ed in the model bill for the District of 
Columbia should be adopted by the 
state legislatures throughout the coun- 
try if American marine insurance facili- 
ties are to be developed fully. “So far 
as I am personally concerned I would 
allow the utmost freedom as to multiple 
fines, as I have already stated,” Mr. 
Mansfield told those to whom he spoke. 

To extend the multiple-line idea last 
winter when many of the state legis- 
latures were in session was extremely 
difficult and rather unsuccessful because 
the bill that should have served as a 
model for the states to base their 
measures upon was being amended con- 
stantly in Congress to meet various ob- 
jections and the session ended March 4 
before the bill could be rushed through. 
A: several conferences held before April 
11 the remaining kinks were ironed out 
to the satisfaction of the leading ma- 
rine underwriters and the bill re- 
introduced. It will in all probability be 
passed in its present form. 

Getting the bill, which shall remove 
the restrictions hampering the opera- 
tions of marine companies, change the 
methods of taxing the funds, and per- 
wit the insurers.to grant full coverage 
to shippers and steamship owners, 
through Congress will be comparatively 
easy. To induce the state legislatures 
to change their existing statutes and 
adopt the new provisions is the unenvi- 
able task facing the proponents of ma- 
rine insurance reforms. New York 
passed several bills intended to aid the 
marine writing companies but the latter 
consider them only steps in the right 
direction. Taking the experiences of 
the British companies as a guide they 
are determined to fight for a further 
extension of the multiform system de- 
spite the stong opposition voiced by 
Superintendent Jesse S. Phillips. Mr. 
Phillips has expressed his reasons in 
several reports to the legislature why 
he believes the American system of 
grouping and limiting the kinds of in- 
surance a single company may write is 
preferable to that followed by the 
British companies, and the underwrit- 
ers aren't hopeful of changing his 
viewpoint immediately. 

Nevertheless they entertain hopes of 
altering the attitude of the New York 
Department or else they would not re- 
tain such an interest in the fate of the 
District of Columbja Bill. New York is 
the one state above all in the union 
which must grant the privileges de- 
sired if any real benefit is to be ob- 
tained. Practically all the marine 
Writing companies are admitted in this 
state and the vast majority of marine 
insurance is placed through the New 
York offices. So that unless New York 
's in accord with the underwriters’ 
Views their gains elsewhere will avail 
little. One executive of a prominent fire 
company told The Eastern Underwriter 

the proponents of multiple-line un- 
derwriting would go ahead with their 
me for pressing such legislation 

Tough as many states as possible and 
te. through foree of numbers to bring 

oral pressure wpon New York, which, 

his opinion, could hardly hold out 
against the rest. of the country. The 


marine underwriting interests appear 
determined to carry the fight for taxa- 
tion changes and a broadening of the 
multiform principle into every legis- 
lature and are beginning actively, in the 
face of opposition from certain fire and 
casualty companies, by seeking the aid 
of Chambers of Commerce. This entire 


movement will produce many interest- . 


ing developments before the campaign 
ends successfully or otherwise. 





TO INVESTIGATE LOSSES 

British underwriters are planning to 
conduct a thorough investigation into 
the causes of the many total hull losses 
that have occurred these last few 
months in Mediterranean waters. Cir- 
cumstances surrounding some of the 
sinkings are of such a suspicious na- 
ture to warrant possible criminal prose- 
cutions if the insurers can prove that 
the vessels were purposely destroyed. 
Two outstanding facts peculiar to many 
of these disasters are the short dis- 
tances the vessels have been from 
shore when they went down and the 
brief time the insurance policies had 
yet to run. It is alleged by some under- 
writers that the vessel-owners, realiz- 
ing they could neither renew their pol- 
icies at the oid high values nor sell their 
ships at a profitable price scuttled the 
steamers before the current policies ex- 
pired in the hope of receiving large re- 
imbursements from the insurance com- 
panies or Lloyd’s underwriters. Be- 
cause of the number of Greek steamers 
lost those boats have come under the 
ban in the British markets. 





W. F. WHITTELSEY RETURNS 

W. F. Whittelsey, marine vice-presi- 
dent of the Aetna, of Hartford, returned 
from the Pacific Coast by the water 
route on board the “Hawkeye State.” 
This method of travel is becoming in- 
creasingly popular with those who can 
afford-the time, and the all-water freight 
route is gaining more favorable atten- 
tion from coast to coast cargo shippers. 











MARINE AND FIRE 


ROBT. R. toe LAER, Inc. 


New York, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Buenos Aires 


51 Beaver Street a - 








RE-INSURANCE 


New York 














General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Ce. ef Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., Hew York 
Camden Fire Insurance Associa’ 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 





WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


U. 8S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Ce. 








$100,000 STOLEN ON “POZNAN” 


Shippers of goods aboard the ill- 
fated “Poznan” have estimated that 
losses from theft and pilferage incurred 
while the steamer was away from the 
port of New York amount to approxi- 
mately $100,000. The liability of the 
insurer? will be based partly upon the 
decision of the court in the damage 
suits being brought by the shippers 
against the Acme Operating Corpora- 
tion. 











What Will 


less obscure. 








Marine Law. 


The Jones Act Remedy? 


The facts underlying The Jones Act are more or 
: Of the general public few have a 
clear idea of the conditions that The Jones Act 
was designed to correct. 
counts for the variety of contradictory opinions 
heard about the benefits or injuries that will re- 
sult from the operation of the new Merchant 





This doubtless ac- 


Why not get the facts? Nowhere have we seen 
a clearer statement of the facts underlying the 
insurance phases of the Jones Act than the state- 
ment of Dr. S. S. Huebner, Expert to the U. S. 
Shipping Board, published in the booklet “The 
Basis of Our Shipping Prosperity.” 


Here in plain business English he tells the insur- 
ance conditions that the Jones Act was designed 
to remedy. He speaks as an authority and gives 
the facts straight from the shoulder. 


To understand the Jones Act you should read 
Dr. Huebner’s booklet. We wil] mail you a copy 


on request. 
The Washington 


Marine Insurance 


Company of New York 
M ARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Home Office, 51 Beaver Street, New York 





GRAIN STEAMER MISSING 





“Monte San Michele” Fourth Vessel 
Carrying Grain To Go Down Lately; 
Poor Loading a Cause? 





Placing the steamer “Monte San Mi- 
chele” on the missing list at Liloyd’s 
draws attention to the fact that this is 
the fourth vessel carrying grain cargoes 
which has disappeared within a com- 
paratively recent time. Why should 
grain carrying steamers be particularly 
susceptible to disaster, underwriters are 
asking, unless it is that the loading is 
being done poorly. Apparently there is 
no proper system of inspection of grain 
cargoes loaded on waiting ships with 
the result perhaps that the boat is load- 
ed beyond her draught or else leaves 
for sea with not enough of the product 
on board. Overloading is an evil that 
should be eradicated to the greatest 
possible extent for reasons that are 
plainly obvious, even to the steamship 
owner or charterer who is tempted to 
take chances on overloading, but the 
hazards of insufficient loading, namely 
the possibility of the grain shifting, are 
nearly as dangerous. Without special 
precautions loose grain is very liable to 
shift in the holds, and if it does and 
remains out of place, throwing the ves- 
sel off her keel, she is an excellent pros- 
pect for Davy Jones if a heavy storm 
arises. 

Grain is one of the few remaining 
products of American soil or industry 
that is still being shipped abroad in 
large quantities and it behooves the un- 
derwriters to insist upon every precau- 
tion that shall safeguard their own fi- 
nancial interests in these cargoes. 
Despite what vessel operators may de- 
sire it is highly advisable that every 
steamer carrying grain be inspected 
closely before receiving clearance 
papers in order that any total loss later 
may not be attributable directly to im- 
proper loading. 

The “Monte San Michele,” originally 
known as the “War Odessy,” was a ves- 
sel of 6,500 tons and left New York 
February 2 for Genoa with a full cargo 
of grain. She was built in 1919. 





NOT AT CONVENTION 
William H. McGee, who was sched- 
uled to address the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Atlantic City last week on the 
subject of taxation and the tariff, was 

unable to attend the convention. 
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Winter Upholds Steps 
To Reduce Pilferage 


PROVISIONS 





EXPLAINS NEW 





Vitally Necessary to Compel Shipown- | 


ers and Merchants to Safeguard 
Shipments Better 





William D. Winter, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Mutual, was the 
sole insurance representative included 
on the list of speakers at the National 
Foreign Trade Council Convention in 
Cleveland this week. He addressed the 
convention this morning on some of the 
vital problems of marine insurance, in- 
cluding the questions of theft, pilferage 
and short delivery; port congestion; 
and the rejection of shipments. It is 
Mr. Winter’s belief that the new clauses 
recently offered to the underwriters by 
the American Institute will go far to- 
ward eliminating many of the highly 
objectionable features of T. and P. in- 
surance if they are adopted by the 
companies and agencies. In explaining 
the attitude of the underwriters to the 
foreign trade delegates Mr. Winter 
said: 

“But the transportation companies 
were not alone to blame for this evil, 
for the shortsighted policy of the ordi- 
nary merchant in failing properly to 
pack his commodity and in using his 
packing case as an advertising medium, 
did most to encourage the dishonest 
workmen who handled these shipments. 
Light, imperfect cases which advertised 
well-known brands of shoes, or socks or 
soap, or watches or other desirable 
articles of every day use, were a con- 
stant temptation to the longshoremen 
or steamship hand. 

“So the evil has grown, underwriter, 
shipowner and merchant each having 
his share in bringing to pass a condi- 
tion which baffles the best minds in the 
export trade. Better packing has been 
provided, advertising matter has been 
removed from cases, shipping marks 
have been changed frequently, and still 
the evil grows. ‘ 

“What the next move should be is 
very difficult to determine. If under- 
writers should cease to insure this haz- 
ard, merchants would demand better 
protection from the transportation com- 
panies with the probable result that the 
transportation companies would issue 
ad valorem bills of lading under which 
they would assume full responsibility. 
The difficulty with this plan is that 
most shipments are in the custody of 
various carriers between the time they 
leave the merchant’s warehouse and the 
time they arrive at the buyer’s ware- 
house. Pilferage losses in many cases 
are not discovered until the case is 
opened in the buyer’s warehouse, and 
then it is too late to charge the carrier 
with responsibility for the loss. Even 
if responsibility were admitted each 
carrier might claim that the loss did 
not occur while the goods were in his 
custody. . 

“No sovereign remedy for the evil 
has yet been found, but if the old re- 
sponsibility of the carriers could be re- 
established, if a uniform bill of lading 
could be adopted which would clearly 
set forth this liability, if the merchant 
- would spend a portion of the premium 
which he now spends for theft and pil- 
ferage insurance in providing. a- better 
container for his products, if he would 
exercise a little more care in determin- 
ing the character of the steamship com- 
pany by which he ships his goods and 
of the buyer to whom they are con- 
signed, a real remedy might be found. 


Many Thefts Occur Before Goods Are 
Shipped 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 

to underwriters, but unfortunately not 


always susceptible of legal proof, that 
a considerable part of the theft and 
pilferage occurs before the goods leave 
the merchant’s warehouse and after 
they are received at the consignee’s 
warehouse. When a case is received at 
destination in perfect outward condition 
and filled not with the goods called for 
in the invoice but with paper and 
wrappings and other rubbish similar to 
that found in the merchant’s own pack- 
ing room, the underwriter will be for- 
given for suspecting that the case was 
shipped empty even if he cannot prove 
his suspicion. Furthermore, when an 
underwriter finds that a merchant’s 
shipments go through with little or no 
loss except such as are shipped to some 
particular consignee, which are prone 
to arrive pilfered, he will again be led 
to suspect that the consignee knows 
more about the losses than he would 
care to tell. 

“The underwriter is often criticized 
for not taking drastic steps to root out 
this evil, but how seldom is it realized 
that the underwriter bears no legal re- 
lation to the shipment. He has no 
standing in court, he must work his 
remedies through the merchant, his as- 
sured, who tvo often is not interested 
in the prose-ution of a theft case after 
he has been -reimbursed by his under- 
writer. The remedy, if there be a rem- 
edy for this evil, lies with the merchant. 

“If the underwriters would make the 
merchants realize this by refusing long- 
er to assume this hazard which the un- 
derwriter is powerless to control, the 
merchant would turn to the carrier and 
insist on proper protection being pro- 
vided for the safeguarding of ship- 
ments. It may be that such action by 
underwriters would be unfair to the 
merchant. He must trust his goods 
to third parties during shipment, they 
are out of his custody and control and 
he rightly feels that the risks to which 
they are subjected are not, merchandis- 
ing risks, but transportation hazards. 
Nevertheless, the present system has 
encouraged the growth of this hazard, 
a new method must be found, and the 
evidence all tends to show that the rem- 
edy lies somewhere in the merchant’s 
power. 

“In order to test this theory, British 
underwriters are now enforcing a 
clause which provides that payment 
will be made for only 75 per cent of 
theft and pilferage losses, the goods 
being warranted valued at prime cost 
plus expenses, in order to make impos- 
sible the insuring of goods for, say, 
one-third more than their value so that 
a seventy-five per cent recovery would 
net a full reimbursement of the real 


value of the goods pilfered. The new 


English clause goes further, however, 
and makes as an absolute condition, 
precedent to the validity of claim, that 
notice of survey to determine the 
shortage be given to the underwriter’s 
representative within ten days after the 
expiration of the risk. This provision, 
if rigidly enforced, would remove one 
of the greatest difficulties now experi- 
enced, in that consignees often fail to 
examine goods received until weeks or 
even months after their receipt. In 
such cases underwriters may justly sus- 
pect that the loss occurred after their 
interest in the goods ceased. The ten- 
day clause is fair to the consignees in 
that it gives ample time to determine 


the need of a survey and will prevent. 


question as to whether or not the loss 
happened during the currency of the 
insurance. 
Will Eliminate Petty Claims 

“An effort is being made by Ameri- 
can underwriters to obtain the general 
adoption of clauses similar to the Eng- 
lish clauses, with the additional pro- 
vision that no claim be considered un- 
less amounting to $25. Statistics show 
that over fifty per cent of all claims 
for theft and pilferage are for amounts 
less than $50, while such claims in dol- 
lars represent less than 15 per cent of 
the total amount paid for theft and 
pilferage losses. The small claim is 
not only a source of annoyance to the 
merchant: but is an even greater an- 
noyance to the underwriter. The time 


consumed in adjusting a small loss is 
little different from that used in settling 
a major loss. The elimination of the 
smal! claim would eventually result in 
a marked decrease in the cost of pilfer- 
age insurance. 

“The non-delivery hazard, while 
usually insured with the theft and pil- 
ferage risk, is in a measure quite dif- 
ferent in its nature from a theft and 
pilferage loss. It is true that non- 
delivery may. be, and quite often is, 
due to theft. It is equally, true that in 
many cases it is not due to theft but 
to the negligence or the inefficiency of 
the carrier. 

“The introduction of limited value 
clauses in bills of lading and the insur- 
ance of non-delivery by the underwriter 
has resulted on the part of many car- 
riers in a failure to see that packages 
received are outturned at the proper 
destination. It is often easier for trans- 
portation companies to pay this very 
limited bill of lading value, than to in- 
stitute a search for missing packages. 
Furthermore, as in other cases, mer- 
chants after being reimbursed by under- 
writers, lose much of their interest in 
the prosecution of claims. Many valid 
claims against carriers to which under- 
writers are subrogated are lost because 
of the indifference of merchants. A 
considerable portion of non-delivery 
losses is due to overcarriage or other 
wrong delivery on the part of the trans- 
portation companies. Part of such non- 
delivery is due to poor marking of the 
packages or to the obliteration of the 
marks. This fault, of course, can be 
corrected by the shipper. These wrong 
deliveries result in so-called ‘overs’ 
which the transportation companies 
sell from time to time as unclaimed 
goods and thus in a measure reimburse 
themselves for the limited value pay- 
ments which they make. 

“Merchants should observe that un- 
less specially covered in their policies, 
non-delivery is not a liability of the un- 
derwriter. In cases where theft and 
pilferage is insured but non-delivery is 
not covered, underwriters insist on 
proof that the non-delivery was due to 
theft. Such proof is very often not ob- 
tainable and the assured is unable to 
recover from his underwriter.” 





EFFECT OF SHIPPING STRIKE 


With many ships in New York harbor 
and elsewhere held in port because of 
the marine workers’ strike shippers will 
have to pay extra premiums if they 
wish to remain covered during the 
period of the delay. Protection against 
risks incident to the strike are covered 
under special clauses for which extra 
premiums also are charged. As re- 
gards hulls some underwriters say that 
they fully expect steamship-owners to 
make application for lay-up returns if 
the strike lasts any length of time. 
While they can probably collect from 
the insurance companies if their ves- 
sels were unloaded when the marine 
workers walked out, they may have 
difficulty presenting convincing argu- 
ments if the ships had cargo on board 
at the beginning of the strike because 
a delay under such circumstances hard- 
ly constitutes a voluntary lay-up. 





HURRY TO PLACE RISKS 


There has been a scramble going on 
these last two weeks among the brokers 
to replace the policies formerly held by 
the Rossia and the Second Russian. 
Both these companies cancelled their 
open covers when they ceased direct 
marine writing and for several days 
placers and brokers were heading hot- 
foot from one office to another so that 
the shippers would not be uninsured 
any longer than necessary. In many 
cases the brokers found they could not 
secure terms as advantageous to their 
clients as were obtained from the two 
companies which had the risks pre- 
viously because the market has tight- 
ened perceptibly these last few months 
and won’t grant the liberal conditions 
and rates that were offered last year. 





Federation Meets 
Near Golf Links 

PROGRESS IN PENNSYL\ANIA 

Members Hear Chairman Pool, of 


Legislative Committee, Teji of 
Measures Passed in Harrish rg 





The annual convention of the Ingyy. 
ance Federation of Pennsylvar'a was 
held at a country club near /hiladg). 
phia on Monday, about fifty beins preg. 
ent, and J. B. Longacre in the chair 
The membership is now 2,146. Chair. 
man Pool, of the law commi'ive, re. 


’ 


ported that 3,231 bills were in! roduceg 
in the State Legislature, 2: being 
passed; 17 killed. 

Among the changes were se to 


enable stock life companies to -hange 
to a mutual basis; licensing insurance 
adjusters; preventing the purchase of 


proxies to vote at insurance company 
elections; to enable mutual fire com. 
panies to issue cash policies; codifica. 


tion of insurance laws, enabling the 
writing of boiler insurance, anid trans. 
ferring supervision of reciprocals from 
insurance to banking department of the 
state; and making workmen’s compen. 
sation insurance compulsory. 

James C. Murray was elected presi. 
dent, and these were elected vice-pregi- 
dents: S. H. Pool, Philadelphia; J. 4. 
Barr, Reading; N. S. Riviere, Pitts. 
burgh; H. K. Remington, Philadelphia: 
and G. M. Mattson, Harrisburg. G. R. 
Dette is secretary, and A. G. Hare, 
treasurer. J. W. Henry, Pittsburgh, 
was elected representative to the na. 
tional body. 

The next annual meeting will be in 
Harrisburg. A resolution was passed 
urging more active participation in the 
affairs of the U. S. Chamber of Com. 
merce. Contribution of $100 towards 
erection of national home in Washing. 
ton for Chamber was voted. 





INCREASING MEMBERSHIP 





Oakley’s Efforts Bringing Surprising 
Results in Campaign of Casualty 
and Surety Club 





So well is the membership committee 
of the Casualty and Surety Club fune- 
tioning under the chairmanship of 0. A. 
Oakley, of the United States F. & G. 
Company, that already there has been 
a 40 per cent increase in the club's 
membership. 

Mr. Oakley is optimistic about the 
work of his committee and believes 
that the campaign should be resumed 
in the Fall (under the auspices of a 
new committee, of course). If this is 
done, he says that it would he easily 
possible to increase the membership 
50 per cent. 

The plan adopted by the committee 
originated with Mr. Oakley and is one 
that is sure to bring good resiu'ts. He 
procured a list of members, arranged 
them according to the companies with 
which the members were affiliated, and 
then made an alphabetical list of the 
companies showing the number of mem: 
bers opposite each company. “he com 
mittee-men were given a cop, of this 
complete list, so that when they visited 
the various offices ‘it could }« plainly 
shown just how that particular company 
stood in membership. 

This created a feeling of co: petition, 
for some of the companies cre sul 
prised at the small represent? tion they 
had in the Casualty and Surcty Club, 
and immediately set out to secure new 
members. A. J, Rowland, who has beet 
Mr. Oakley’s right hand ma! 
campaign, perfected this plan. ! 
a list of the offices in the cas alty and 
surety business organization, ihe hol¢- 
ers of which were eligible for member 
ship. Thus it was possible ‘0 indicate 
just how many men wer¢ 
eligible, and to check each company’s 
force against this list. Tha‘ the pla? 
works successfully is manifesied in the 
40 per cent increase in the club's mea 
bership. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











National Surety’s 
Important Service 


DRAFTS AMENDMENT TO LAWS 


Obtaining Surety Bonds By False 
Financial Statements is Now Lar- 
ceny in New York State 





The amendment to Chapter 306 of 
the New York State Penal Code, which 
was enacted late last month, makes lar- 
ceny include obtaining surety bonds by 
false financial statements. Credit for 
this legislation should be given to the 
National Surety Company, 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The passage of this amendment is a 
result of the campaign which the Na- 
tional Surety, with the co-operation of 
reputable contractors, has been conduct- 
ing agginst irresponsible contractors. 
Now the law protects the insurance 
companies against the contractors who 
have not sufficient financial resources 
to complete their contracts. It also 
works to the benefit of contractors 
themselves, in many cases, inasmuch as 
a contractor who is unable to make a 
legitimate financial statement justify- 
ing the execution of his bond finds out 
in advance of his inability to complete 
his contract. 

It was not until some test cases came 
up that the insurance companies discov- 
ered the fact that the Penal Code, as 


then constituted, did not protect them . 


against the irresponsible contractor. 
When the court ruled against the com- 
panies it became evident that an amend- 
ment should be added to Chapter 306 of 
the Penal Code of New York State. 

Then it was that the legal minds in 
the National Surety organization de- 
cided to draw up an amendment. Wil- 
liam J. Griffin, vice-president and gen- 
eral solicitor, M. O. Garner, assistant 
general solicitor, and Francis M. Hugo, 
vice-president and former Secretary of 
State, collaborated in this task. Mr. 
Garner drafted the amendment, Mr. 
Griffin approved it and Mr. Hugo then 
took charge of it. 

The legislature acted favorably upon 
it, the Governor signed the bill, and 
now the insurance companies are pro- 
tected to the same extent that the 
banks enjoy. A person applying for a 
surety or fidelity bond will henceforth 
be as careful of his statements as 
though he were applying to a bank for 
aloan. The penalty, under’the amend- 
ed law in New York State, is “im- 
prisonment for not more than one year 
or by a fine of not more than one thou- 
sand dollars, or both.” 





GENERAL AGENTS APPOINTED 

The Columbia Casualty Company of 
New York has appointed J. Lehren- 
krauss’ Sons, Inc., of 359 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, as its general agents for 
Kings and Queens counties. This ag- 
eney will handle all the casualty lines 
Written by the company. The Colum- 
bia Casualty was recently organized and 
is closely affiliated with the Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee Corporation. 


not growing fast. 


Eyeglass Companies 
Throw Up Sponge 


RECEIVERS FOR TWO COMPANIES 





They Are Opticians’ Mutual Service 
Association and Optical Service 
Corporation 





Baltimore, May 3.—With loss ratios 
bordering around the 100 per cent mark, 
the National Optical Service Corpora- 
tion and the Opticians Mutual Service 
Association found the path of eyeglass 
insurance too stormy for them and 
threw up the sponge, receivers being 
recently appointed for both companies. 

The Opticians Mutual Service Asso- 
ciation was underwritten by the Mary- 
land Casualty Company. The Maryland 
began the issuing of policies in January. 
Receivers for the Opticians Mutual 
Service Association were appointed 
April 15. 

The National Optical Service Corpora- 
tion was underwritten by the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company and had 
receivers appointed on March 15. The 
New Amsterdam began writing eyeglass 
insurance last August. 

At the New Amsterdam, it was an 
nounced that the company feels that it 
has now hit on the proper rates and 
feels that it can now write the business 
profitably. This company states that it 
will continue the writing of this busi- 
ness. The Maryland Casualty has not 
made any definite announcement, but 
it was stated that the company will not 
issue any more eyeglass policies, en- 
tirely discontinuing this line after the 
business now in force has expired. 

The failure of the two concerns is at- 
tributed by both the New Amsterdam 
and the Maryland Casualty to insuffi- 
cient capital. 

“In addition,” declared one under- 
writer, “some of the features were eco- 
nomically unsound. For instance, they 
charged the agent a fee for the privilege 
of selling the insurance. 

“If they had started with a big enough 
capital,”-he continued, “to go through 
the first year to get the necessary ex- 
perience and hit on the proper rates, 
all would have been all right. But they 
started with insufficient capital and the 
big loss ratio, due to low rates, ate up 
the capital.” 


AUTO OFFICE GROWING 


Under the executive managership of 
W. Shepherdson the combined automo- 
bile departments of the Globe & Rut- 
gers, Bankers & Shippers, Pacific Fire, 
and New Jersey Fire are making ex- 
cellent progress and expanding rapidly 
in their new headquarters at 118 Wil- 
liam Street. During the last ten weeks 
the personnel of the office has increased 
approximately 50 per cent and in spite 
of the fact that the volume of automo- 
bile premiums the country over is 
This underwriting 
office is securing an immense amount 
of business and it is not altogether im- 
probable that a fifth company may come 
in before long. 
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Phillips Promotes 
Charles E, Heath 


HEAD OF CASUALTY BUREAU 








Promotion Well Deserved; Graduate of 
Union College; With Department 
for Many Years 





The first appointment of importance 
made by Superintendent Jesse S. Phil- 
lips since his reappointment as state 
superintendent of insurance was 4an- 
nounced on Monday, this being the pro- 
motion of Charles E. Heath from the 
position of assistant chief examiner of 
casualty companies to that of chief ex- 
aminer. Mr. Heath thus succeeds to the 
vacancy caused by the death of his 
former chief, Arthur F. Saxton, who 
passed away in February. 

Mr. Heath’s appointment is entirely 
to the satisfaction of all the insurance 
interests which come into contact with 
the examiner’s office, he having as as- 
sistant chief been examiner in charge 
of all of the larger companies and as 
such establishing a fine reputation for 
efficiency and fairness. 

Educated at Union College Mr. Heath 
has spent all his business life of seven- 


teen years in the state insurance de-° 


partment, going directly after his grad- 
uation into the Albany office as actuar- 
ial clerk and serving there until 1908, 
when as the result of winning an open 
competitive examination, he became an 
assistant examiner. Faithful and effi- 
cient work won him promotion through 
the intervening grades of exam‘ner and 
assistant chief, and now through Sup- 
erintendent Phillips’ action he is put in 
charge of the casualty bureau of the 
state department of insurance, with the 
duty of supervising the exam‘nation of 
casualty and surety companies. 





ROYAL ADDS NEW LINES 


The Royal Indemnity is now writing 
check alteration and forgery insurance. 
The coverage on. this class is liberal 
with no unnecessary restrictions. With 
the addition of these two lines, the 
Royal Indemnity now writes practically 
every form of casualty risk and all 
forms of surety and fidelity. 





NEW CASUALTY COMPANY 
It is reported that a new casualty 
company, headed by prominent health 
and accident insurance men of Wis- 
consin, is-to be formed in that state 
under the name of the Supreme Cas- 
ualty Company of Wisconsin. 
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Otis With State 
Industrial Commission 


DIRECTOR OF COMPENSATION 





New Commission Consists of Henry D. 
Sayer, John D. Higgins, Thomas 
O’Connor and Mrs. Whitney 





Henry D, Sayer, State Industrial Com- 
missioner, announced, on May 4, the 
appointment of Stanley L. Otis as 
director of the Bureau of Workmen’s 
Compensation of the Department of 
Labor of the State of New York. Mr. 
Otis has been for the past four and 
one-half years executive secretary of 
the Insurance Federation of the State oi 
New York and has resigned to take up 
his new duties. The experience wihiich 
he has had in the insurance world 
makes him particularly well fitted for 
the position of director of the bureau. 
While with the Federation, Mr. Otis 
organized the entire State so that the 
hesJeration now has a county committee 
and a substantial membership i. each 
of tLe sixty-one counties. 

At ous time he was chief examiner of 
the Michigan Insurance Department and 
for a nu‘uber of years actuary and sec- 
retary-trvasurer of the National Work- 
men’s Compensaticn Service Bureau. 
Mr. Otis has alse wri‘ten a number of 
articles on vyaricns insurance subjecis, 
and has a nalicaai s2yu.ation as an ex- 
pert in the compensation insurance 
field. 

Mr. Sayer, the new commissioner, 
was confidential secretary to Attorney- 
Generai J. C. Davies. Later, of Herbert 
C. Parsons, member of Congress, Then 
he was made chief clerk of the New 
York district attorney’s office under 
Whitman. He became secretary of the 
State Industrial Commission and was 
appointed a commissioner by Governor 
Whitman, 

Other members of the commission are 
John D. Higgins, an Oswego, N. Y.., 
lawyer who: became president of* the 
Oswego City Water Power Commission: 
Thomas V. O’Connor, president of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion; and Mrs. Rosalie Loew Whitney, 
a woman lawyer, who was Congressional 
chairman for the New York City 
Suffrage party from 1917 to 1920. 





GENERAL AGENT IN AKRON 
The Royal Indemnity has appointed 
the Herberich-Hall-Harter Company, of 

Akron, Ohio, as its general agent. 





“See so many people each day 


Havea before going to bed at night. 
Fixed Know what you want to do the 
Plan next day, and do it.” This is 


what the National Casualty re- 
plied to an inquiry from an agent who 
asked for a fixed plan or rule to follow 
when business was hard to get. The 
National Casualty also says that when 
a man lives in an industrial community 
he should not waste his time trying to 
sell to the working classes if the fac- 
tories in his locality are shut down or 
are working on part-time. He should 
go after the business and professional 
men, storekeepers, doctors, lawyers, 
clerks, express employes, telephone op- 
erators, and hundreds of others who de- 
* pend upon the financial result of their 
own exertions for income and have reg- 
ular employment. 


The. New York senate passed the bill 
of Senator Gibbs amending section 185 
of the insurance law by authorizing mu- 
tual employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation corporations to transact 
any one or more of the kinds of insur- 
ance specified in Subdivisions 2 and 7 
: Section 70, under prescribed condi- 

ons. 


Travelers Companies 
Assets Are $203,000,000 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT BUTLER 





Notable Increase in Volume of Prop- 
erty Damage Lines One Feature; 
Large Group Writings 





The 1921 Year Book of the Travelers, 
containing the annual report of Presi- 
dent Louis F. Butler, and other features, 
has been issued. The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company had a total income of 
$86,023,667; the Travelers Indemnity of 
$9,165,060. 

Paid premiums in brief follow: life, 
$36,068,569; accident, $7,183,458; health, 
$3,082,221; compensation and liability, 
$32,614,234; property damage and col- 
lision, $3,769,312; steam boiler, $659,035; 
burglary, $1,787,458; plate glass, $726,- 
111; engine, $79,995. The increase in 
premium income was $9,218,334. 

President’s Report 

President Butler’s report follows: 

“The statements of the Travelers In- 
surance Company and the Travelers In- 
demnity Company at the end of the 
year 1920 show a continuation of the 
rapid growth of these companies in 
spite of less favorable business condi- 
tions in general. 

“The assets of the Insurance Com- 
pany, $195,034,169, together with the 
assets of the Indemnity Company, $8,- 
399,161, now exceed two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. They increased during 
the year nearly twenty-seven millions, 
a gain greater than that of any previous 
year. 

“The increase over 1919 in new life 
insurance paid-for was very large, being 
one hundred and twenty-six millions. 
The volume of life insurance in force 
exceeds a billion and a half, an increase 
of over four hundred millions during 
the year—which speaks well for the 
Company’s field representatives and 
the class of business that they select. 

“It was the greatest accident year in 
the history of the Company. In the 
record of this department, showing an 
increase in business in excess of any 
previous year, we find particular cause 
for commendation of the services of 
the field staff. We appreciate that con- 
fidence of the insuring public which 


permits the Travelers after fifty-six . 


years of service to make a record of 
this kind. 


“With the passing of the business 
commonly called war business the Com- 
pensation and Liability department yet 
maintained its position and made gains, 
narticularly in the automobile line. 
There was also a notable increase in‘ 
the volume of the property damage 
lines written by the Indemnity Com- 
pany. 
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. Phone: John 1363 
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HERMAN 
68 William Street 


AUTOMOBILE 
CLAIMS — DAMAGE — TESTIMONY 


ADJUSTER — EXPERT 
25 Years of Practical Experience 


KRAMER 
Telephone 4959 John 














The Greatest Selling Help 


for the accident insurance agent is 


Prompt and Liberal Claim Service . 


WE GIVE IT 








There are Great Opportunities 


for agents in unoccupied territory 


Write us Today 


The Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
of Detroit, Mich. 








“Occasioned by the reserve require- 
ments due to growing volume of busi- 
ness and by the heavy increase in those 
expenses which affected all lines of 
business, there was a loss in surplus in 
1920. It is worthy of attention that 
the general practice of passing on to 
the purchaser this increased cost was 
not followed by the Travelers. The 
Travelers, not the policyholders, bore 
,the loss. This is of particular impor- 
tance in life insurance and is rightly 
a source of satisfaction to the holders 
of Travelers guaranteed low-cost life 
policies. The same protection of policy- 
holders was practised in many other 
lines; in fact, premium rates were not 
increased except on those lines where 
special conditions affected the losses, 
such as health, burglary, and plate glass 
insurance. 

“Generally speaking, stock insurance 
is the only line of business where the 

















A. J. HESS 


J.L. MAUTNER AGENCY 





Complete Automobile Coverage 
All Casualty Lines . 











45 John St. 
NEW YORK 
Phone John 1570-3972 








127 Wheaton PI. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone Rutherford 1345 


cost to the purchaser has not been af- 
fected by the conditions created by the 
world war, the heavy burdens having 
been borne by the companies in behalf 
of the policyholders. 

“Loss ratios were generally favor- 
able with the exception of those for 
health insurance, largely due to the 
influenza in the early part of the year, 
for the property damage lines, where 
the ratios were materially affected by 
the cost of repairs and replacements, 
and for the burglary for reasons fa- 
miliar to everyone. 

“The underwriting of no additional 
line of insurance was undertaken dur 
ing the year, but burglary insurance 
was added to the lines in which the 
Travelers leads the world, the number 
at present comprising guaranteed low 
cost life insurance, accident insurance, 
liability insurance, health insurance, 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
automobile personal injury and prop 
erty damage insurance, and burglary 
insurance. The Travelers stands first 
also in the volume of group insurance 
in force and is prominent among the 
insurers of plate glass, steam boilers, 
and engines. 

“The Travelers is the greatest mul- 
tiple line insurance organization in the 
world. Its continued growth and suc 
cess assure the safety of its policy 
holders in all lines. 

‘"n this book will be found a list of 
officers, summaries of annual state 
ments, including schedules o{ stocks 
and bonds, and a list of payments 
under policy contracts during 1920. 





EMPIRE STATE MOVES UPTOWN 

The Empire State Mutual Insurance 
Company, which formerly maintained 
offices at 12 John Street have mov 
uptown to the Columbia Trust Building 
at No. 358 Fifth Avenue, on the corne! 
of 34th Street. 
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Woman Editor 
Mary A. Bowers is editor of “The 


Travelers Beacon,” printed by the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 
s 2 * 
“Sixth Sense” An Asset 
A claim man who has developed a 
“sixth sense” which became an impor- 
tant factor in settling claims is H. D. 


Anthony, superintendent of the Claim 
Department, General Accident Assur- 
ance Corporation, at 55 John Street, 
New York City. Mr. Anthony has been 
connected with claim departments in 
the insurance business for nearly 
twenty years. At one time he was with 
the Travelers, and a man who worked 
with him then has this to say of Mr. 
Anthony: : 

“Not long after Mr. Anthony came 
with the Travelers as head of the claim 
department embracing the district 
north of Sixtieth Street in New York 
and extensive suburban territory, he be- 
gan to surprise the investigators by his 
knowledge of the attorneys who handled 
the claims in his district. By keen ob- 
servation of the characteristics of the 
yarious cases Mr. Anthony soon learned 
distinguishing elements which made it 
possible for him to name the attorney 
and the section in each case without 
waiting to read the report or have the 
investigator tell him who was handling 
the claim. This appears almost in- 
eredible when one considers the large 
number of lawyers who chase up acci- 
dent cases, but it is a fact, as any of 
his former claim investigators will 
swear. Oftentimes the nationality of 
the claimant would be a guide.” 

* - = 
This Week’s Maryland Library Exhibit 

The second week’s exhibit of the In- 
surance Society of New York in the 
street windows of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty at 105 William Street, continues 
to sustain the interest aroused by the 
first exhibit last week. The exhibit this 
week includes a letter with the signa- 
ture of Nicholas Barbon, the “inventor” 
of fire insurance, dated April 1684; var- 
ious pamphlets on “Use and Occu- 
pancy”; a photograph of a wood engrav- 
ing of St. Florian, Patron Saint of those 
in peril of fire; photographs of the Ar- 
mour Elevator fire of March 19, 1921, 
both before and after the fire; and mis- 
cellaneous books on fire insurance and 
other subjects. 

” * . 


John W. Postgate Dead 


John W. Postgate, for many years a 
hewspaper man in Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and here, and who ran insurance col- 
umns on the New York “Globe” and 
other papers, died in Brooklyn at the 
age of seventy this week. 
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Second Largest Agency 


The premium income of the office of 
W.G. Wilson, casualty manager of the 
Aetna Life for Ohio and Eastern Michi- 
Sal, Was larger last year than any other 
Casualty agency of the Company, with 
the exception of New York City. 
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Temporary Moving Troubles 
ee Travelers find that traveling has 
troubles, despite the smoothness 
Which characterized the transit from 76 
P m to 55 John Street. It has been 
Ccessary, pending the moving of the 
srg on the main and second floors 
the refitting of the offices, to in- 
the counters on the eleventh floor 


iscia 2° 











and the business on the thirteenth. 
This makes it necessary for practically 
all comers to use the elevators, which 
are also required to do an abnormal 
amount of inter-floor carrying. But the 
reflection that all this is but temporary 
is helping all hands to keep cheerful 
and to bear the crowding and confusion 
with equanimity. 


1920 Figures 

“The Standard” of Boston, gives the 
figures of sixty-nine casualty companies 
for 1920. Premiums were $404,529,642; 
total income, $436,068,118; total dis- 
bursements, $354,723,772; losses paid, 
$153,980,587; commissions, $79,631.258; 
dividends, $13,272,731; salaries, fees, 
traveling and inspection expenses, $46,- 


236,039. 
* *¢ @ 


New Bond Manager for Rochester 
Concern 
W. Rae Dempsey has been appointed 
manager of the casualty and bond de- 
partments of Loss Prevention, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., of which M. E. Steven- 
son is president. 
* = * 


President French Returns 


President J. Carroll French of the 
New York Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany has returned from his Western trip, 
which consumed five weeks. He visited 
Vancouver and the Pacific Coast cities 
as far south as San Diego, returning to 
the East through Texas and the South- 
ern States. 


President French found the Western- 
ers in their characteristically optimistic 
mood. Business conditions there are 
similar to the conditions in the Bast, 
yet the folks out there are confident 
that soon all will be well. The South is 
not quite so confident; credit conditions 
are still very stringent and the inhabi- 
tants reflect the slump in cotton. The 
Middle West is progressing favorably 
and the insurance business manifests 
an improved morale since the Lion 
Bonding went into the hands of receiv- 
ers. 





A TRIPLE ACCIDENT POLICY 


The Connecticut General Life has an 
accident policy covering all accidents 
which is termed the triple accident ac- 
cumulative income policy. This policy 
pays three times the usual amount if 
the owner is injured by being struck 
or run down by any kind of vehicle 
while walking on or crossing any street 
or road anywhere. 


It also pays triple instead of double 
benefits for injuries occurring on any 
public conveyance, on land or water, 
or while in a passenger elevator, burn- 
ing or collapsing building or caused by 
the explosion of a steam boiler. The 
benefits increase by ten per cent with 


each year the policy is in force until - 


the increase equals fifty per cent of 
original amount. 





E. H. ENGLISH GOING ABROAD 
President Emory H. English, of the 


Iowa Bonding & Casualty, will sail for - 


Scotland on June 1, where he will at- 
tend the International Rotary conven- 
tion June 15 to 18 in Edinburgh. Mr. 
English was formerly insurance com- 
missioner of Iowa. Mrs. English will 
accompany her husband, and after the 


_ convention they will spend two and a 


half months in traveling in Europe. 





W. E. SMALL, President 


You 
are 


When Insured in 


Georgia Casualty Company 
Sure Or; SERVICE is 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 









E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


Everyone 





























HOME OFFICE, 


Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1674 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


_ 


47 CEDAR STREET 
































HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 














THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Estabiishec 1469 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








.. F. J. WALTERS 

y Resident Manager 

55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 
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Telephone:—John 5880 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 
the conference rates. 


Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 








The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILE 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDEL 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 











FINAL DINNER OF SEASON 





J. A. Eckert and W. C. Potter Will 
Speak at A. & H. Society Dinner 
Next Week 





The Accident & Health Society will 
hold its final dinner meeting of the sea- 
son next Wednesday, May 11, in the 
Drug & Chemical Club, New York City. 
John A. Eckert, prominent New York 
broker, will speak on “Brokerage as a 
Business or a Profession,” and W. C. 
Potter, of the Preferred Accident, will 
talk on “Thirty Years’ Experience as an 
Underwriter.” 








MORE THAN 
$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Contiaental Casualty Company 
H, G. B. Alexander, Pres. 
General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
































This dinner will be the last of the 
series, now that the warm weather is 
here. The meetings have been well at- 


tended this year and James R. Garrett, 
secretary of the society, is confident 
that this final meeting will be as equally 
interesting and educational as those 
which have preceded it. 









THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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Our Western 
_ Department 


Being the first chapter of the story of 
the Fireman’s Fun organization 










































































HISTORY ~r 
Me 
: This department was established in 1872, after 
ead B the remarkable record made by the company, 
rn then comparatively small, in the Chicago con- CALL 
ee flagration. The first offices were at 177 Madi- 
RT| son street. In 1875 the Eastern Department, ohn 
Bins with offices in New York, was merged with the Br 
sy Western. The division was again created in 
be 1885. In September, 1918, the name was in 
i" changed from the Central Department to the a 
Western Department. ak 
The present. headquarters occupy 10,000 part 
square feet of space on the seventeenth floor agains 
of the Fort Dearborn Bank Building. Addi-. and r 
tional quarters on the eighteenth floor house this i 
the supply room. life in 
felicit« 
STAFF presid 
praise 
Thomas S. Chard, the first manager of this Englar 
department, retired in 1900 after 30 years of was pI 
active service with the Fireman’s Fund. He signatt 
was succeeded by the firm of Marshall and ers, In 
McElhone, as managers, until the death of “Are 
Frederick H. McElhone in 1914, when John of the 
Marshall, Jr., became sole manager. At that _ 
time William A. Chapman was appointed ot 
assistant manager. Upon Mr. Marshall’s elec- Govern 
tion to the vice-presidency of the company Mr. 
yes 0 was appointed manager. The pres- The 
ent Western Department Staff is as follows: eotiage 
W. A. CHAPMAN, Manager, oatved. 
H. A. Busu, Assistant Manager, “Brit 
J. GEORGE STAUFFER, Second Assistant Manager, oe, 
W. H. Gartsibe, Second Assistant Manager. Fo agieg 
The department has a field and office force so ra 
| of 125. the adv 
TERRITORY aa 
The following states come under the jurisdic- oe Ww 
tion of the department: =. 
ILLINOIS MICHIGAN OHIO British 
INDIANA MINNESOTA OKLAHOMA an Amer 
IOWA MISSOURI SOUTH DAKOTA oe 
A KANSAS NEBRASKA TENNESSEE fight Bri 
Chicago YE Ten: KENTUCKY NORTH DAKOTA WISCONSIN insuranc 
. gation i; 
' CANADA several | 
f Ww 
smi cae vag rice vaperwnae MANITOBA § SASKATCHEWAN _ ONTARIO “eae 
Vertisem 
“It is 
INSURANCE £@ COMPANY 
| io. 
Se, 























